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THE SEMANTICS OF MODAL CONSTRUCTIONS 


By Tenney FRANK 


II. NULLA CAUSAST QUIN DET 
We found in the preceding paper (Class. Phil. II, pp. 163 ff.) 


that some of the relative clauses of the usual consecutive form 
were prone to become expressions of “obligation or propriety.” 
Such was the function of the group nil est quod det when quod is 
adverbial. The more explicit expressions, however, are wont to 
convey the notion of reason or motive more unmistakably. They 
do so by using connectives like cur, quin, quam ob rem, that 
teem with the idea of cause, and by use of the word causa or the 
like in the antecedent. In the present paper we propose to 
sketch the use of such idioms in Latin, discover to what extent 
they are connected with similar modal usages in closely related 
languages, and indicate their position with reference to the 
simpler idioms of Latin. 

I. The idea of obligation or propriety is not often strong in 
clauses with quod. It does not even permeate all of those in 
which quod’ is an accusative of respect and almost equivalent to 
cur. Six of the Plautine instances have a negative main clause. 
They are as follows: mil est iam quod tu mihi suscenseas, Merc. 
817; bono animo’s ... . nil est quod timeas, Amph. 1132; nil 
erit quod deorum ullum accusites, Most. 712; nil est quod metuas, 


1 These lists exclude characterizing clauses of fact, however closely allied in form 
they may be. Of. Capt. 741: in morte nil est quod metuam mali; Ps. 575, etc. 
(CuAssicaL PaILo.oey III, January, 1908] 1] 
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Ps. 1066; nil est de signo quo<d> vereare, Trin. 808; isti quod 
suscenseam ipsi nil est, As. 146. It is well to note that the verb 
is only once in the first person, that the governing clause pre- 
cedes in all but the last instance, and that the verb in every 
instance is one of mental activity. 

The occurrences after an affirmative are: bonamst quod ha- 
beas gratiam mihi, Rud. 516; tibi quidem quod rideas magis est 
quam ut lamentere, Merc. 502; si animum vicisti . . . . est quod 
gaudeas, Trin. 310; si factumst . . . . est quod mihi suscenseas, 
Trin. 1166. These are also in the second person and deal with 
verbs of mental activity. Two instances that show a slight 
difference are: quid est quod caveam,' Rud. 833, which repeats 
the thought of a virtual command in the context, and etsi nil 
scio quod gaudeam, Capt. 842, which slightly varies the phrase- 
ology of the ordinary negative type. 

These instances in Plautus represent pretty fairly the regular 
usages of Latin. As for Cicero, nihil est quod, when quod is 
adverbial, occurs some twenty times in the part of Cicero covered 
by Merguet, and invariably with a tone of obligation or pro- 
priety. However, the first person, usually a plural, which includes 
speaker and listener, is almost as frequent as the second. The 
third also occurs. Cf. Leg. Agr. ii. 88, timeremus,; Sull. 9, ad- 
mirere; Sest. 104, dissentiat, etc. The verb is usually, though 
not always, one of mental activity. The formula quid est quod 
is very frequent in Cicero, but does not yield the meaning here 
discussed, except in a few rhetorical questions of the first person, 
like quid est quod plura dicamus? Clu. 59. This use of quid 
est quod chiefly with the first person and in the same phrases as 
employed by quid (=cur) would indicate that the group had 
grown to be synonymous with quid and was perhaps pronounced 


1The formula quid est quod seldom introduces an expression of obligation. It 
usually takes a characterizing clause of fact. Of. quid est quod metuas? idem istuc 
quod tu, Pers. 239; also Poen. 884, 867; Bacch. 92; Capt. 618. The retort istuc quod 
tu shows that quod is a pure relative pronoun. It is often used as an accusative of 
respect = cur; but its subjunctive is still to be considered an instance of the charac- 
terizing type. Of. quid est quod non metuas? quia, Ps. 1087, also Bacch. 1156, 
pudeat; Rud. 629, 638, tumultues; Cur. 166, voces. In fact, the verb may still be 
found in the indicative in early Latin, as in other undeveloped characterizing clauses: 
quid est quod laetus es, Hun. 559. Cf. Andr. 447; cf. oportet, in est quod.... 
oportet, Hec. 273. 
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as one word. (The interrogative examples in the second and 
third persons and most of those in the first contain relative char- 
acterizing clauses of fact, or substantive clauses of motive like 
quid est quod accuses? Verr. ii. 49, “why do you accuse?” We 
are therefore not concerned with them.) 

A second distinct type consists of sentences introduced by 
nulla causast quin and the like. The instances in Plautus are 
as follows: (a) nulla causast quin me verberes, Cas. 1003; 
condones, Rud. 1070; feras, Rud. 1397. (b) haw causast.... 
quin facias, Most. 435 (cf. redeat, Ter. Hec. 588). (c) quid 
causaest quin te sauciem? Rud. 758 (proficiscar, Ter. Andr. 
600). (d) numquae causast quin faciamus hodie? Awl. 261; 
des, Capt. 353. (e) numquid causaest quin uxorem cras domum 
ducam? Trin. 1188; condam, Ps. 533. (f) nullam causam 
dico quin siet, Capt. 626; insimules, Amph. Fr. 13 (ferat, Ter. 
Phor. 272). (g) numquid causam dicis quin te hoc multem 
matrimonio? Amph. 852. (h) haud causificor quin eam habeam, 
Aul, 756. 

In these clauses the antecedent is always a negative or a 
negating question, as is to be expected of quin-clauses.' In the 
questioning form the first person predominates, otherwise the 
second person. As for meaning, they produce a tone of pro- 
priety or reasonableness in a very narrow sense of those terms. 
They are not true synonyms of oportet or debet. The question, 
or exclamation rather, is usually not one of moral obligation in- 
volved by duty, as is usually the case of oportet and debet. It 
is rather a question of reasonableness as regards punishment for 
a crime, or permission to do a desired act. So in Cas. 1003, 
Am. Fr. 13, Most. 435, Rud. 1070, Capt. 353, 626, the sense is: 
“There is no reason why you should not (be allowed to) punish 
me for that.” In Am. 852, Ps. 533, Rud. 758, Aul. 756, it is: 
“Why should I not (be allowed to) punish you for that?” And 
in Aul, 261, Trin. 1188, Rud. 1397: ‘Is there any reason why 
we should not (be permitted to) have this?” 

In Cicero this type is relatively rarer, giving way to expres- 
sions with cur. Some of the representative examples with quin 


10f. Morris Aims and Methods in Syntax, p. 160, for an explanation that is at 
least partially true. 
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are: causae nihil esset quin secus indicaret, Cic. Quinct. 32; 
promiserit, ibid. 57; numquid est causae quin vicerim? Quinet. 
84; also Q. Rosc. 41; Leg. Agr. ii. 40; ibid. 74. 

A few instances with cur, quam ob rem, and qui are of the 
same nature: non iusta causast quo¢r> curratur, ubi bibas? “Is 
there not fair cause for speed if there be a bottle in sight?” 
Poen. 533; nequest quor studeam has nuptias mutarier, St. 52; 
haud promerutt quam ob rem vitio vorteres, Am. 1142. This is 
a substantive clause. The rest are virtually characterizing clauses: 
nil q. o. r. id faciam (eos) meruisse arbitror, St. 82; quid... . 
<com>merui mali qg. o. b. ita faceres? Aul. 736; quid merear 
qg. 0. r. mentiar? Most. 987; quid habetis qui mage immortales 
vos credam esse quam ego? Poen. 276; quid de te merui qua me 
causa perderes? Men. 490. In this list’ again the antecedent is 
negative or a question with a negative implication. The instances 
with quam ob rem are all connected with mereo or its compounds. 

These idioms change somewhat by the time of Cicero. The 
expressions with cur, particularly causa cur, grow in prominence. 
Some representative instances follow: causa cur mentiretur non 
erat. Quinct. 18; postulares, ibid. 37; facerent, Tull. 55; nulla 
causa est cur... . velis, Sex. Rose. 146; Clu. 64; quid est 
causae cur non pertimescat? Flacc. 5; cogerer, Phil. i. 11; 
quae causa est cur tollamus! Lael. 48; properaret, Milo 49. 

cur is also found without causa: nihil est cur alius alio 
melior existimetur, Font. 22; cf. Milo 49; Nat. deor. iii. 23; 
Tusc. i. 109. 

quam ob rem holds its own with such expressions, though it 
no longer shows its former fondness for mereor. Some examples 
are: quae fuit causa q. o. r. venenum dare vellet, Cael. 56; 
nihil erit q. 0. r. requiratur, Font. 25; Verr. iii. 186; quid est 
q. 0. r. quisquam putet, Clu. 132; cf. videatur, Sull. 89, also 81. 


1 These particles are of course used freely in other dependent clauses both indica- 
tive and subjunctive. Thus cur frequently introduces an indirect question of fact 
(As. 730, scire cur ludatis, and Capt. 1007); or serves as a relative pronoun in charac- 
terizing clauses of fact; cf. Verr. i. 80; iv. 10, ete. quam ob rem may be a relative 
pronoun in a determinative clause (Pers. 780; Rud. 430), or in a characterizing clause 
(Most. 415, nequid potiatur, q. o. r. pigeat), or may introduce indirect questions (scio 
q. 0. r. credas, As. 842; cf. Am. 19). The subjunctive after qui usually has a tone of 


potentiality, as is to be expected from its meaning; cf. Most. 992 and Men. 304, and 
the preceding study. 
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These formulae usually occur in Cicero in the orator’s attempt 
to refute an opponent by showing the unreasonableness of his 
contention. ‘‘What motive could Caelius have for wishing to 
poison that woman?” Cael. 56, is a typical instance. The opor- 
tet to which such expressions are nearest is one of logical necessity, 
not of moral obligation. 

II. In the present problem it will prove convenient to change 
to some extent the order of procedure employed in the former 
paper. I shall discuss the possible congeners as found in the 
cognate languages before attempting to find the grammatical 
affinities of our construction within its own language. Mr. 
Elmer (A. J. P. XV, pp. 313 ff. and Cornell Studies VI, pp. 213 ff. ) 
has hitherto provided the fullest’ discussion of the sentences that 
“convey the should-idea,” although he confines his observations 
in the main to simple sentences. On p. 225 of the latter work 
he quotes Hom. JI. ii. 250, r@ ovw av Bacirjas ava otdy’ éxov 
ayopevos, as an example of this usage in Greek. The question 
arises: Is this usage so prevalent in Greek, Sanskrit, Germanic 
as to justify the assumption of an early and common Indo- 
European modal construction of this sort to which the Latin 
should be traced? Let us see. The closest and most prevalent 
parallel in Greek to a simple Latin construction of the kind is 
found in such questions as Soph. Ant. 1194, 7! ydp ce warOdooowp’ 
av dv és torepov edorar pavovpel’; (—=cur enim te deleniam 
verbis), where t/ is used adverbially like quid (=cur). I shall 
give all the examples that occur in Sophocles for illustration: t/ 
& av pe xa kpivas; Trach. 314; ti dir’ av oxoroird tis thv T1v00- 
pavtw éotiav; O. R. 964; ri 8 av hoBoir advOpwros; ibid. 977; 
ti Sir av aGdro tobr’ érevtédrous ert; Ant. 218; cf. Aes. Sept. 
704, ré ody é7 dv calvorpev OrX€Opiov wdpov; (=quid igitur adule- 
mur?) There are five instances in Sophocles. They are not 
bonafide questions, but exclamations against the uselessness or 


1] find the usage recognized earlier in Hale’s Synopsis of the Modal Uses of the 
Finite Verb. He has long grouped it as a separate subdivision after the optative, 
influenced, I believe, by the nature of the Sanskrit and Greek optative of a similar 
kind. The Hale-Buck Grammar gives a pretty full list of dependent clauses of the 
same function, §§ 512, 513. It must be evident, however, that the theory underlying 
this discussion is very different from that which underlies the classification in the 
Hale-Buck Grammar. 
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unreasonableness of some proposal actually made or condition 
expressed or implied in the preceding words. In order the better 
to analyze this usage, I would call attention to the other con- 
structions that occur with rf ri is usually a pure interrogative, 
meaning quid, “what.” Its verb in such cases is naturally indi- 
cative if it is a question of fact. It may also take a subjunctive 
‘question of deliberation.” All of these we omit, and pass to the 
optative usages. There are three: 


a) ri is an interrogative pronoun = quid? (“‘what?”): cf. Ant. 646, ri 
rove’ dv elas GAAO rAHV aita movors ica; See also Ant. 39, 552; Trach. 
630; O. C. 71; Az. 107, 581; while Phil. 895, and 1393 are nearly 
“deliberatives.” 

b) ri is an interrogative adverb = qui? quomodo? (“how?”): cf. At. 
537, ri Snr’ dv . . . . d&qeAotwé oe; “How then can I serve thee as the case 
now stands?” Jebb; also El. 1483, and a list of similar usages with ras 
in the preceding study. 

c) ri is an interrogative adverb=cur (“why?”). These are the ones 
we are studying. I have listed them above. 


Mark that the mode of the verb is the same throughout (the 
optative with av), but its function changes with the changes in 
meaning of the interrogative. In the first it is simply hypo- 
thetical, in the second ‘‘potential,” and in the third a “question 
of propriety.” For the interpreter of the sentences, the nature of 
ti is determined by the nature of the situation. In all three 
cases we are dealing with situations and proposals that are more 
or less hypothetical. In the second case the proposal is obviously 
impossible of achievement. Hence we interpret the standing 
formula with some expression like “How ... . could one?” 
In the third, the proposal is presented as unreasonable. Hence 
this time we interpret it with: ‘‘Why should one?” 

Is it not evident then that in such questions the notions of 
“potentiality” and “obligation” have their abode in the different 
introductory particles and in the rest of the context rather than 
in the mood of the verb? The mood is the same in all three 
questions. It is the mood of hypothetical expressions adapted’ 


1It may well be, of course, that in this particular idiom the adaptation has become 
permanent, and that the idiom as it stands in classical Greek retains no trace of the 
earlier modal function. 
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to these particular circumstances. These “questions of obliga- 
tion” are never adequate synonyms of Sei, They are always 
exclamatory. In bona fide questions of obligation with t/ (=cur) 
dei’ is necessary. 

Apart from these questions with r/, one could readily discover 
various other modal expressions that under certain circumstances 
convey the idea of obligation or propriety. (For the matter of 
that, “‘no” may be equivalent to “yes” under the proper circum- 
stances: “Since maids in modesty say ‘no’ to that | which they 
would have the profferer construe ‘aye.’” The fact was known 
before Shakespeare uttered this platitude, and yet the lexicographer 
does not consider “yes” a synonym of “no.’’) Such is the ex- 
ample quoted by Elmer (av . . . . ayopevous, see above, p. 5), 
and the optatives of Od. xviii. 79, viv mév par’ eins Bovydie prjre 
yévoo have drifted so far from the tone of pure wishes as possibly 
to fall into such a group, if we tried to make one. However, to 
go about gathering up such mavericks from the four winds into a 
new herd and rebranding them would involve questionable ethics, 
to say the least. 

Modal expressions of ‘‘obligation and propriety” in Greek are, 
therefore, rare. They bear the appearance of being sporadic occur- 
rences performing a somewhat abnormal function beyond their 
regular spheres. At most we may say that a few, like the optative 
question with 7/ (= cur), have been perpetuated by such “freaks” 
and have continued to perform to a limited extent the duties 
of dei, 

As for Sanskrit there is a widespread and well-established 
usage of the optative that is not far from this in meaning. I 
refer to the prescriptive usage; cf. R.V. v. 18, 1: Pratér agnih 
puropriyé vegéh staveta. Delbrack (Altind. Synt., pp. 333 ff.) 
gives a number of instances. This, however, differs funda- 
mentally from most of the examples that occur in Greek, for it is 
clearly an outgrowth of the optative. Just as a subjunctive ex- 
pressing will is prone to assume the burden of issuing commands, 
so an optative of desire may well have put on dignity and func- 


10f. Soph. Phil. 11, 102, 1060; O. R. 897, 1334; O. C. 1148, 1420; Trach. 814; Ai. 
393 ; and others, 
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tioned as a prescriptive. One is almost tempted to read a chapter © 
of ecclesiastical history into this semantic change. The humble 
Vedic priest perpetually praying employs a great number of op- 
tatives, the powerful Brahman has come to utter the same formulae 
in the tone of one whose desire is law. 

The Germanic dialects show no well-established usage of the 
optative performing such functions. The nearest approach to it 
may be found in some questions of the first person of which an 
illustration may be found in my paper on the ‘‘Optative in the 
Edda”’ (A. J. P. XXVII, p. 6), hvt of segjak bér? ‘Why should 
I tell you?” (Skm. 4). Whatever notion of “obligation” may 
be found in such expressions certainly emanates from the expres- 
sion as a whole and does not lie in the mode of the verb. 

This survey of the most typical expresssions of obligation and 
propriety in the cognate languages can lead to but one conclusion. 
The idioms have nothing in common but function. They differ 
widely in form. Some have the form of questions of the first 
person in the optative or subjunctive; some, that of optative or 
subjunctive wishes and commands. Some (in Greek with the 
optative + dv) are akin to hypothetical expressions. Grammarians 
who study the semantics of words dare not recognize relationship 
on the basis of function’ alone. In dealing with groups of words 
a rule certainly no less emphatic must be followed. 

We therefore dare not assume a common Indo-European usage 
of the optative or subjunctive for expressions of “obligation” or 
‘propriety,’ and shall proceed to search for the creating forces of 
our idiom within the Latin language itself. 

III. A Roman must have employed a considerable portion of 
his time in discussing his own and his neighbor’s obligations, if 
we may judge from the number of words and phrases he kept at 
hand for the expression of such ideas. Even the modal phrases 
of this nature are more numerous in Latin than in most languages; 
for I think we must admit at once with Elmer that such expressions 
are frequent. I am not so confident, however, that Elmer is right 
in gathering all of them into one group and deriving the whole 


10f. F. A. Wood Color Names and Their Congeners, p.7: ‘Synonymy is of itself 
on proof whatever of relationship and_comparisons that are made on that basis merely 
are utterly worthless.’ 
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directly from the constructions of “contingent futurity.” Such 
questions and statements seem rather to constitute several distinct 
idioms that come from various sources. I even doubt whether 
they ever become so closely allied as to merge into one homogene- 
ous usage, each part of which exerted its influence upon the rest. 
However, the question of the origin of the independent phrases 
lies beyond the scope of this study. Ishall here simply admit my 
recognition of them, and present them in so far as they will help 
to determine the nature of the more complex form which we are 
examining. 

Most of the independent usages in Plautus are in the form of 
questions. cur is one of the favorite interrogatives. Those in 
the affirmative are Capt. 739, cur me esse saluom postulem? As. 
45-9, quaeram; miniter; suscenseam; Ps. 1295, adflicter; Poen. 
152, mentiar,; ibid. 354, curem; Pers. 620, mirer. The questions 
in the negative (always non) are Cas. 701, cur non ego id perpe- 
trem? M. G.317, rogem; Most. 209, curem. quin performs the 
same function as cur non’ M. G. 426, quin rogem? In this list 
there is not a genuine question for information. All are uttered 
in order to reject a proposal directly made by another, or in the 
tone of soliloquy. All are in the first person. 

quidni is even more limited in usage; cf. Curc. 423, nostin? 
quidni noverim? Am. 434, negem; Men. 912, sentiam; M. G. 
554, fateare; ibid. 923, noverim; 1120, censeam; 1311, fleam; cf. 
Ps. 96, 652. St. 333, rogitem. The expression is simply an 
impatient “of course!” 

The adverbial quid, besides introducing deliberative questions, at 
times occurs in questions exclaiming at the uselessness or unreason- 
ableness of an act or proposal: Am. 41, quid memorem? Bacch. 
1049, properem; Most. 581, recursem, etc.; Trin. 1024, petam. 

quam ob rem is found to perform the same function in M. G. 
319, quam ob rem jubeam? Pers. 531, enumerem; St. 208, 
praedicem. If such questions were closely akin to the subjunc- 
tive (optative) of “contingent futurity,” it would seem strange 
that they should thus regularly occur in the first person and only 
in this very limited function. They are clearly as far from 


1 Perhaps faciam, Capt. 856, and feram, Most, 614, are subjunctives. See Sonnen- 
schein’s note on the latter. (2nd ed.) 
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resembling the prescriptive usage in Sanskrit. I shall accept the 
old interpretation’ that finds in them a sort of nervous and irritable 
kin of the other questions that appear in the first person in various 
functions and are usually called by the various names “delibera- 
tive,” “‘dubitative,” “challenging,” “questions of remonstrance.” 
An additional idea of duty conveyed by the introductory adverb 
is all that is necessary to change such questions into “questions 
of obligation.” 

The question of this type is relatively less frequent in Cicero, 
although it is somewhat more varied in form, for it often intro- 
duces the third person, and at times the second. cur is the most 
popular interrogative in such phrases in the first person with a 
negative; cf. cur non extimescam, Acad. ii. 87; sequamur, Fin. 
v.47; Pomp. 50; Cat. iv. 2; Piso 79; in the affirmative, censeam, 
Phil. v. 16; N. D. 47; Div. ii. 116; Leg. ii. 25. These are 
similar to the Plautine instances and seem nearly akin to the 
deliberatives, as we showed above. I suspect that the sentences in 
the third person may have had a different history. At least they 
are often used in a different type of sentence; cf. cur minimo 
declinent intervallo, maiore non? De fato 46, ‘“‘Why should 
(would?) the atoms swerve the least possible distance, and not a 
greater one?” This is a ‘‘should” of logic, and belongs to the 
hypothetical forms in argument. Perhaps in the consciousness of 
the writer they are hypothetical. Elmer’s theory would find sup- 
port in such cases. Other similar ones are: Zenoni licuit, cur 
non liceat Catoni? Fin. iii. 15; cur fortior sit, Fin. iv. 53; desi- 
deret, Tusc. v. 89; adimat, v. 112; cur non habeat; sit, non sit, 
Rep. iii. 17. However, there is also an evident extension into the 
third person of the function so common in the first person in 
instances like cur non sit praeda communis? Phil. ii. 72; cur 
non turet? Dom. 80; confidat, Flacc. 5. It may well be too that 
after all three persons had become familiar with this function in 
dependent clauses like quid est causae cur non, the usage recoiled 
upon independent phrases. At least such a possibility is suggested 
by sentences like: quid est causae cur non is, qui Catilinam ex urbe 


1I need not undertake a detailed discussion of Elmer’s arguments. Bennett has 
convincingly overthrown the proofs upon which Elmer laid the greatest stress, Cornell 
Studies IX, pp. 1-80. 
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pepulit, pertimescat; . . . . cur sibi confidat is qui... . cura- 
vit? Flacc. 5. The second cur-question confidently performs the 
necessary function after the fuller phrase quid est . . . . cur set 
the example. The second cur-clause is hardly to be considered 
dependent. The other questions of this type show little change 
in Cicero. Note the usage in the following: quidni neget? Verr. 
ii. 80; quidni laudet? Off. ii. 76; possim, Tusc. v.12. The usage 
is rare. 

quid is found in abundance in Cicero in such questions, almost 
always with the first person. Most of its occurrences are in set 
phrases of the type: quid loquar plura? Pis. 79; quid ego vetera 
repetam? Verr. iii. 182; quid memorem? disputem? etc. State- 
ments as well as questions betray this meaning. Elmer (p. 221) 
quotes the following sentence as an illustration: Pers. 123-25, 
Cynicum esse egentem oportet parasitum probe: pallium marsup- 
pium habeat. Morris clearly analyzes the force of this (A. J. P. 
XVIII, p. 279): “with an ideal or typical person—the subjunc- 
tive expresses only propriety, the direct form of will being 
excluded.”” The writer is simply using a familiar form, a sub- 
junctive of command, in a situation that later acumen recognizes 
as somewhat incompatible with that form. I am even inclined to 
think that such cases may not be merely accidental, but had gained 
their independent existence as a recognized idiom. [If so, their 
history is something of a parallel to the Sanskrit “prescriptive,” 
though they are humbler in tone and probably related to expres- 
sions of will rather than of wish. 

The occurrences in the past tense, like Rud. 842, caperes aut 
fustem aut lapidem, have also received a convincing analysis by 


Morris (ibid., p. 281): 


Obligation is one of the many meanings of the subjunctive in the 
present, though it is somewhat infrequent, and it is the only one which 
has, so to speak, survived the transfer from present time to past, The 
other shades of will or desire cannot be used of a past feeling. Command, 
entreaty, advice, permission, determination are excluded; only obligation 
remains. 


Such are the commoner modal expressions of ‘‘propriety and 
obligation” in independent sentences. We must conclude, I think, 
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that they are largely unrelated and highly specialized idioms 
which have emerged from several sources, i. e., expressions of com- 
mand, deliberation, desire, ideality, and that they have hardly 
coalesced into one type, though some are similar enough in form 
and function to influence each other. It must now be even more 
apparent that it would be quite unsafe to refer these idioms to a 
common usage in the parent speech. With so much accomplished 
we may now turn to the more complex expressions. ‘ 

Having already listed them and marked their habits, it only 
remains to attempt a search into their earlier history in the light 
of such facts as they and the closely related constructions afford. 
The first group appears in the form of ordinary characterizing 
clauses. There is a slight difference in function. Could the 
characterizing clause as it stands assume this additional function? 

Compare the clause of fact, nil est quod metuam, “there is 
nothing that I fear,” with the clause of “propriety,” isti quod 
suscenseam nil est, “there is no reason why I should be angry at 
her.” The second has the same structure as the first, except that 
quod is an “accusative of respect” and thereby becomes a synonym 
of cur, “‘why.” Now, the answer’ to a question of ‘“‘why?” either 
motivates an actual state, (or act), or explains the propriety of a 
proposed or conceivable act; it answers either “why does (did, 
will do)?” or “why should he do?” But the negative antecedent 
of our stereotyped idiom excludes the first. We do not ordinarily 
motivate the non-existing. The implication is therefore inevitable 
that the question has become one of propriety. 

I am sorry I cannot make the general statement more simple, 
for I seem to hear my solitary reader retorting that this is too 
intricate for folk-logic. But I do not pretend that the process 
was conscious. It is merely due to the limitation of the experi- 


1This is true for the ordinary situations that call for expression. Rhetorical or 
figurative uses would extend farther. I may add the obvious fact that even the first 
sentence involves a fallacy in form, in that it seems to characterize an antecedent the 
existence of which is denied by the negative; but that is a fallacious form which 
language has permanently adopted. Logic can do nothing with expressions like 
‘*T don’t think he is here.’’ What I mean to say is that language may be frugal, with- 
out being logical. She will use an unthinkable form if she can make it stand for a 
common experience, but she will not create fixed phrases to express unusual experi- 
ences simply because they may be conceivable. 
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ences we have to express. For instance, we have little need for a 
collocation like, “There is no reason why he does it,” while we 
hear every day the expression, ‘There is no reason why he should 
do it.” Our own ambiguous expression, “There is no reason for 
doing it,” is usually one of propriety regarding acts proposed or 
conceived of, though we somewhat illogically extend it, for example, 
in censure, especially with a leading verb in the past: “There was 
no reason for doing it.” That is a sort of “past propriety.” The 
subjunctive characterizing clause in Latin was just as careless in 
distinguishing between the actual and the hypothetical as that 
English phrase is. It was therefore as easily adapted to express 
both ideas as this English phrase may, according to the demands 
of the context, be equivalent to “does” or to ‘‘should do.” 

The sentences in the second person behave somewhat peculiarly, 
and yet naturally enough. In questions with quid est quod, even 
when quod is used adverbially (—cwr), the tone continues to be 
that of a fact-characterizing clause (cf. p. 2, note) whereas after 
statements both affirmative and negative, when quod=cur, the 
feeling of obligation is strong. This points to a similar bit of 
psychology. We ask a man to explain his motives for an act (cf. 
quid est quod timeas, “why do you fear?’’); we are apt to fell 
him his obligations (est quod habeas gratiam, “you should be 
grateful”). I may add that the negative forms according to the 
above-given theory would be the source of the affirmative ones. 

If the theory is correct that such clauses assumed their peculiar 
function while serving as characterizing clauses, this will add one 
more illustration of a fact I have insisted upon before, that there 
is great danger in the popular method of referring to parataxis for 
a solution of every dependent construction. No doubt simple 
questions with quid and cur influenced the complex form quid est 
quod. In fact, we have shown that quid and quid est quod are 
nearly equivalent in Cicero, though the shorter form is more popu- 
lar. However, many of the complex clauses of this form assumed 
the task of expressing obligation or propriety late, when in their 
form of characterizing clauses the resulting collocation suggested 
their fitness for that function. Besides, there would be no little 
difficulty in referring the nil est quod idiom to a paratactic stage; 
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for that would involve the assumption of an interrogative use of 
quod, whereas quod seems to have borrowed its subordinate con- 
structions from qui. Furthermore, as the idiom occurs in early 
Latin, it rarely appears in the first person, where we should expect 
it to appear if its simple element were an ordinary question of 
deliberation. 

Mr. Durhan, in his excellent collection of substantive clauses 
(Cornell Studies XIII, p. 77), ventures the belief that “such 
expressions are a development of the relative clause of purpose.” 
The purpose idea is certainly not far off, though as he points out, 
it could not directly explain such substantive clauses as quid est 
quod abeas, “why do you go away?” This seeming close con- 
nection is due, I believe, to the fact that the relative characteriz- 
ing clause is ultimately derived (at least in large measure) from 
expressions of will and tendency,’ a doctrine now very unpopular, 
but I believe true. The actual evolution is then as follows: 
Clauses of purpose and tendency create characterizing clauses; 
some of these in turn evolve into expressions of obligation and 
propriety. 

In the second group, nulla causa est (quid causae est) quin, 
etc., we must again trace several idioms. The interrogative form 
usually appears in a verb in the first person: cf. quid causae est 
quin te sauciem? Rud. 758 (also Rud. 261, Trin. 1188; Ps. 533, 
Amph. 852); cf. also Cic. Quinct. 84, Q. Rose. 41, Leg. Agr. ii. 
40, 70, ete. Kienitz De quin particulae usu, is probably right 
in explaining some of the quin-clauses as extensions of the deliber- 
ative usage. That is probably the source of these complex questions 
in the first person, though Plautus shows only one independent 
question with quin of the type that we should have to assume for 
their basis: M. G. 426, quin rogem? Morris’ suggests that in such 
sentences the part that constitutes the main clause, nulla causa 
est, was originally spoken to emphasize and define the tone of the 


1 During the last few years this theory has so steadily been rejected by our Ameri- 
can school grammars that the Gildersleeve-Lodge textbook which retains it has become 
quite heterodox in its conservatism. I have no space for a discussion here. Suffice it 
to say that a new and long study of the facts (the results of which may appear later) is 
the justification for the attitude here adopted. 


2 Aims and Methods, p. 159. 
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question that followed. Several of the Plautine instances were 
obviously not so simple. Some have come under the influence of, 
or arisen from, a legal phraseology (nullam causam dico quin siet, 
Capt. 626; Amph. Fr. 13; Amph. 852; also haud causificor quin 
eam habeam, Aul. 756), and are grammatically akin to the expres- 
sions of hindering, preventing, and the like, with quin. Finally, 
some bear the appearance of having passed through the history of 
other quin-characterizing clauses. In form there is little difference 
between nullust Ephesi quin sciat (“who does not know?” ), Bacch. 
336,' and, haw causast .... quin facias (“why you should 
not do”), Most. 435. If these are originally of the same group, 
as I suggest with some diffidence, the subsequent history of the 
second, as to its new function, would be similar to that of the nihil 
est quod-clauses, which I attempted to trace above. 

Be the original form of these various clauses what it may, the 
psychology that adapted them into expressions of propriety is 
much the same. As in the preceding group the keynote of the 
antecedent is motive, reason, or cause. It is even more explicit 
than in the group with quod, for causa is here expressed. The 
connective quin reiterates this note. The negative in the antece- 
dent precludes the possibility of its being a characterization of an 
actually existing motive or reason. The inevitable implication of 
the whole is that of propriety, obligation, reasonableness: an 
ethical one if the idea underlying causa is ethical, logical if that 
of causa is logical. 

The dependent cur-expressions of obligation have similar his- 
tories. We have found cur some twelve times in Plautus intro- 
ducing an independent question in the first person and with the 
meaning here discussed. Cf. cur mentiar? Poen. 152. Now, 
nequest cur studeam, St. 52, may be connected almost directly 
with these. The widespread usage of Cicero is somewhat more 
complicated. We have seen how the independent question with 
cur not only extends into the second and third persons, but also 
is frequently used to express a logical necessity, an inference that 
ought naturally,’ should, must, follow from the existing state of 


1Cf. Bacch. 1012, Cist. 18, Cure. 287, Men. 362, Pers. 365, Trin. 534, St. 208, Am. 1054. 
2The Hale-Buck Grammar was the first, I believe, to distinguish such usages. It 
employs the term ‘natural likelihood;” see § 515, 
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affairs. Cf. cur minimo declinent, De fato 46, “For what reason 
should they swerve only the least possible distance?” Zenoni 
licuit, cur non liceat Catoni? Fin. iii. 15, ‘‘Zeno had this privi- 
lege, by what reasoning do you contend that Cato should not have 
it?” This same function is as freely performed by the dependent 
cur-clause, like nihil est cur alius alio melior existimetur, Font. 22, 
“There is no ground for concluding that ... . ,” or “From the 
case one should (would naturally) not be esteemed better than the 
other.” 

In the type represented by the last sentence the subjunctive may 
be hypothetical,’ the added function coming from the nature of 
the subject dealt with (i. e., the reasonableness of the argument). 
It may, on the other hand, be an extension in hypotaxis of the 
type so freely found in the first person in Plautus. Whatever the 
source, the complex and the simple forms naturally influenced 
each other, for they continue to be nearly synonymous, the simple 
form being somewhat more incisive. 

I have repeatedly mentioned the distinction between the logical 
and ethical functions of such clauses. They seem to bear the 
same relation toward each other as the two ordinary meanings of 
words like oportet, debet, Sei, “ought,” etc. In English we say, 
referring to an ethical sanction, “‘you ought to help this poor 
man;”’ referring to a logical sanction we say, “your thirst ought 
to be quenched, for I just gave you a cup of water.” So in Latin, 
oportet in Amph. 78, uirtute ambire oportet, non fauitoribus, “an 
actor ought to win through excellence, not through favor,” refers 
to what is morally proper, while, in Amph. 322,’ olet homo quidam 
malo suo; haud longe abesse oportet, “he ought to be somewhere 
in the vicinity,” it involves a question of reasoning. The second 
is probably a figurative usage of the first, having begun by 
attributing the language of moral obligation to that which does 
not exercise the faculty of moral control. So the second usage of 
the subjunctive of obligation may have grown up from a figurative 
use of the first, and may have been suggested and aided by the 


1This would probably be Elmer’s explanation, except that he would use his own 
term “contingent futurity.’’ 

2Other examples of this use of oportet in Plautus are Amph. 316, 318, 327, 783, 
1081; Asin. 381, 465; Bacch. 552, 602, etc. 
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double use of oportet. If this is the true history of it, and if 
oportet is an exact parallel, the hypothetical subjunctive had less 
to do with the origin of it. 

As for quam ob rem, its subjunctive verbs in the early inde- 
pendent questions are in the first person. Cf. M. G. 319, quam 
ob rem iubeam? etc. Its early dependent form we have seen in 
such sentences as St. 82, nil quam ob rem’ id faciam meruisse 
arbitror. Its constant appearance in Plautus with mereor (which 
usually takes an wt-clause) may be accidental and not the sole 
construction of that time. 

quam ob rem does not show its early partiality for mereor in 
Cicero. There it has become in dependent clauses a fair synonym 
of cur, appearing in the same kind of expressions, though with less 
frequency. 

A careful search throughout Latin will discover other dependent 
clauses expressing obligation, if the subject-matter of the antece- 
dent is favorable. This is true of such connectives as qua propter, 
qua re, qua de re, quam ob causam, or any other connectives that 
deal with motive or cause. But such occurrences were sporadic 
and never came to be adopted as fixed idioms. They would add 
little light to the study. 

In this discussion we have traced extensions of function only 
where a clear formal similarity appeared. Now the serious question 
arises as to whether these idioms, coming as they do, from various 
sources, in any way gave rise to a more general feeling that the 
subjunctive alone was adequate to convey the idea of obligation 
or propriety in Latin. May we ever at any period of the Latin 
language speak of a basic conception (Grundbegriff) of obligation 
or propriety as underlying some of the subjunctive usages, apart 
from these fixed idiomatic types? This question involves another 
fundamental problem regarding the limitations of analogical pro- 
cesses in syntax, namely: can functions extend from group to 


1Though quam ob rem, independent, is oftener an interrogative than relative in 
Plautus, in dependent clauses of this type it is usually relative, introducing a consecu- 
tive clause. There is a peculiarly close connection between the ideas of ‘merit,’’ 
‘*desert,”’ ‘*worth,’? and those of due and proper reward. Hence the collocation 
mereor....quamobrem.... habeam (=oporteat habere). Hence, too, in Eng- 
lishing ut- and qui-clauses after dignus, idoneus, mereo, and the like, one readily falls 
into some expression of propriety. Of. the Hale-Buck Grammar, § 514, 3. 
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group except through similiar forms; and, if not, what are the 
limits of dissimilarity through which such extensions may not take 
place? At the present stage of syntactical investigation this ques- 
tion cannot adequately be answered. Confessedly, investigation 
on this point is extremely difficult. In fact, it is the lack of 
knowledge on this problem that has rendered many a long-spun 
explanation in syntax mere ephemeral hypothesis, built up of indi- 
vidual opinion, only to be denied by more individual opinion. 
The assumption that one function may influence another regard- 
less of any direct formal analogy has been frequently’ made. But 
it must be admitted that the meager data which have been produced 
to substantiate the assumption do not form a sufficient basis to 
justify the lofty superstructure built upon them. Our present 
study extends over so small a range as to furnish conclusions for 
itself alone. Ifa great number of life-stories were sketched along 
the lines attempted here (with greater keenness of analysis, let us 
hope), the necessary facts might be forthcoming. The conclusions 
from the present study can only be that we have found no usage 
in Latin that is not merely a brief extension from one form to 
another very similar form. The summary at the end should make 
this fact clear. Coming back to the previous question, then, we 
must answer that, since we have been able to trace the function 
here discussed from one fixed idiom to another throughout the 
usages found in Latin, and since we have not been forced to posit 
any general Grundbegriff to account for any such usages, we 
should not be justified in assuming that such basic concepts ever 
came into existence in Latin in connection with these idioms. In 
fact, the behavior of these idioms would present peculiar obstacles 
to such a possibility, for the phraseology in each idiom is so unique 
that the function of obligation would be felt as emanating from the 
combined elements of the phrase (e. g., cwr-non-faciam) and not 
from the mood of the verb alone. Unless the function was clearly 
associated with the mood, in individual instances, a general con- 
ception could hardly arise that the mood in general was capable 
of performing such function. 


1] must confess that in writing Attraction of Mood in Early Latin I made such an 
assumption ‘o an extent that I now feel cannot be supported. The intricacies of that 
problem will receive attention later. 
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Let us now summarize our observations on the story of modal 
expressions of obligation and propriety. 

I. These expressions differ so widely in form and function in 
the different languages of the Indo-European group that we are 
not justified in assuming a proethnic usage as the source of the 
different idioms. However, Greek and Sanskrit idioms furnish 
illuminating parallels for various Latin usages. 

II. Early Latin shows the following independent idioms per- 
forming this function, all containing a subjunctive verb: 

1. Questions with cur, quidni, quid, etc., in the first person 
present (akin to a large group of questions of the first person), 
(a) A beginning of an extension into other than the first person, 
in quidni fateare, M. G. 554; largely extended by the time of 
Cicero. (b) Extensions into past tenses and all three persons, a 
highly specialized idiom that is never popular; cf. caperes fustem, 
Rud. 842. 

2. Statements in the third person; a figurative usage of the 
jussive directed toward ‘‘ideal or typical persons;” cf, marsuppium 
habeat, Pers. 125. 

III. In dependent clauses we find the following usages, whether 
direct extensions or new assumptions of the function. 

1. A direct extension into dependent clauses from the indepen- 
dent questions, the interrogative acquiring subordinating function. 

a) By direct parataxis. Cf. quid mereor quam ob rem men- 
tiar, Most. 987. 

b) Through “defining” parataxis. Cf. nulla causast quin 
me verberes, quid causaest quintesauciem? Rud. 758. (Remark: 
There is probably. a reflex extension from such dependent clauses 
into new and freer independent questions and statements in all 
persons; cf. Flacc. 5). 

(1) Development of such into full characterizing clauses of all 
persons. Cf. nihil erit quam ob rem requiratur, Font. 25; nihil 
est cur alius melior existimetur, Font. 22. 

2. Certain dependent clauses when already in the hypotactic 
stage assume this function. 

a) At times quite apart from any influence of the independent 
usage. Cf. the regular consecutive clause when dealing with 
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motive or reason: nil est quod timeas, Am. 1132; est quod gaudeas, 
Trin. 310, ete. 

b) At times under the influence of the independent question. 
E. g., cf. quid plura dicamus? with quid est quod plura dicamus? 

IV. The above-mentioned extensions are the only ones for 
which our observations justify a certain affirmation. It is not 
impossible, however, that the Romans used the subjunctive even 
more extensively as a synonym of oportet, debet, etc., having 
gained from the above-mentioned idioms a conception that the 
simple subjunctive was capable of serving in that capacity. 

Finally these two studies have led to some conclusions of more 
or less general applicability. It may seem like a case of petitio 
principis to explain one modal construction by direct reference to 
another. Thus, while we have refused to recognize an independ- 
ent use of the subjunctive in expressions of “capacity” and 
“obligation,” we have in the very same lines accepted the 
“hypothetical” and ‘‘volitive” uses as though they needed less 
explanation. Morris, for instance, from whose work I have received 
many helpful suggestions, does not expose himself to the charge 
of inconsistency by making such connections. He goes so far in 
avoiding the assumption of Grundbegriffe that he is prone to see 
a new and open problem in every construction. His attitude in 


this matter is well shown in the following lines from his paper 
in A. J. P. XVIII, p. 395: 


To explain di te perdant and ualeas by saying that they got the 
optative function from di te perduint’ and saluos sis, and that these 
acquired it at some remote time in some unexplained way, is to turn away 
from the simple forces, working under our eyes, to a vague hypothesis 
which, after all,explains nothing. The forces which can give an optative 
sense to salue or di te amabunt will explain all optative subjunctives. 


We have ourselves shown that with a sufficiency af ‘‘forces” 
an indicative or even an infinitive form might be employed to 
convey “potential” meaning. But the fact remains that it was 
the optative in Greek and the subjunctive in Latin that regularly 
permitted the growth of “potential” idioms. This optative and 
this subjunctive persist and must be explained quite as much as 
the function in question. Modal forms are quite as persistent as 
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word-forms. In the illustration Mr. Morris gives, a future indica- 
tive is found expressing wish in a certain fixed idiom, but amabunt 
standing alone would never express wish, while perduint even 
apart from its lexical meaning needs nothing but the most normal 
context to be a perfectly explicit optative, and even words need 
some context to be explicit. In dealing with modal constructions 
one cannot apply a single method to all alike, for they vary in age, 
stability, and wideness of range. Of course there is little benefit 
derived from referring all constructions to the limbo of what 
Morris calls ‘‘some remote time in some unexplained way.” But 
some actually belong there; they are no longer questions open for 
solution. 

There are certain widespread usages, e. g., of the volitive and 
hypothetical, that appear in several languages. They are quite as 
independent of context for their function as are ordinary words. 
No doubt many of their idiomatic usages need sifting by the pro- 
cess applied by Morris,’ but it will prove dangerous to consider 
every one explicable by the data at hand in historical times. The 
principle: I have followed then is something like this: When 
comparative syntax has revealed a common usage of a mood in free 
form and not only in fixed word-groups, I have assumed that the 
usage was established at a time and under circumstances into which 
it may now be futile to attempt to pry. Such usages it is reason- 
able to accept as earlier; they must have served as an ever-present 
force in the creation of later ones. Others, such as those here 
treated, that are limited to stereotyped forms in individual lan- 
guages, may well be considered problems for solution. If then the 
most stable element in these is the modal form, that form is prob- 
ably the clue of nearest relationship. The minor details of this 
method have been illustrated in application and need no further 
discussion. 


Bryn Mawr Co.LueGEe 


1The methods of Morris may perhaps suggest how such usages originally arose, 
but the mischief may be greater than the benefit if he thus explains as primitive what 
is tertiary or worse. How, for instance, can the question of ‘‘adaptation versus 
agglutination” affect our solvable problems of syntax, when between the date of the 
early word-formations and of our first records a dozen Grundbegriffe may have come 
into focus and broken up again? (See Morris & Oertel, Harvard Studies XVII.) 








SOME SPURIOUS INSCRIPTIONS AND THEIR AUTHORS 


By Frank Frost AsBotr 


Several scholars in modern times have written chapters on literary 
forgery, but no one seems to have studied in a comprehensive way 
epigraphical forgery and the methods which are employed in 
detecting it, although there is no field of classical study in which 
dishonesty has brought such confusion, as in epigraphy, and, on 
the other hand, in no investigations have scholars displayed more 
acuteness than they have shown in detecting spurious inscriptions. 
This paper, however, does not aim to give a complete survey of 
the subject. Its purpose is merely to bring together a sufficient 
body of facts from the notes in the Corpus and from the reports 
of scholars in the epigraphical journals to show the development 
of the art, and to illustrate the methods of some of its most famous, 
or infamous, promoters. 

It was so easy two or three centuries ago to compose an im- 
portant inscription, and to win distinction by publishing it to the 
world, and so difficult to detect its spurious character, that many 
scholars yielded to the temptation. Furthermore, the opportune 
publication of a forged inscription might save a weary search in 
establishing a point, furnish a missing link in a chain of evidence, 
or administer a coup de grace to a stubborn opponent. In view 
of this situation we are not surprised to find that the number of 
spurious or suspected inscriptions mounts up to 10,576 in a total 
of 144,044, corresponding to a ratio of about one spurious to 
thirteen authentic inscriptions. The condition of things in the 
several volumes of the Corpus varies greatly. Against Vol. VII, 
with only 24 spurious and 1,355 authentic inscriptions, stand 
Vols. IX and X, which cover the old kingdom of Naples, with 
totals for the two volumes of 1,854*' and 14,841, which stand to 


1These numbers represent the inscriptions published up to the present time in 
Vols. II-XIV of the CJL. Vol. I is not included because the inscriptions contained 
in it are republished elsewhere, and Vol. XV is excluded from the calculation because 
the spurious inscriptions have not yet been published for that volume. For our pur- 
pose it is also unnecessary to take into consideration the published inscriptions which 
have not yet been included in the CIL. 
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each other in the ratio of one toeight. These differences between 
the several volumes in the matter of forged inscriptions, of which 
the cases just cited are characteristic, tempt one to an estimate 
of the comparative honesty of the Spanish, Roman, Neapolitan, 
French, or English epigraphist and antiquarian. Two or three 
independent facts also seem to indicate that the national standards 
in this matter among the several European peoples have not been 
the same. Thus, for instance, Donius in the seventeenth century, 
fresh from the chagrin which his deceitful amanuensis Grata had 
caused him, writes to a friend expressing a desire for a Belgian 
to fill the position of secretary for him “cum Itali plerique huic 
officio parum idonei sint” (cf. CIL, VI. 5, p. 228*), and 
Borghesi was so indignant at the large number of forgeries from 
Naples that he was inclined to hold all Neapolitan inscriptions 
under suspicion. On the other hand, the Englishman may feel 
some national pride in the fact that only 24 spurious inscriptions 
are found in the collection from Britain. But conclusions based 
on national or geographical considerations must be drawn with 
great care, for, in point of fact, all the principal continental 
peoples of Europe—the Italians, the Germans, the French, and the 
Spanish—have had representatives in the art of forgery, and an 
examination of the spurious inscriptions shows that the composi- 
tion of them is characteristic of a particular period rather than of 
a given region. The publication of fictitious inscriptions goes 
back to the fifteenth century and was practiced as late as the 
middle of the last century, but its Augustan age runs from the 
middle of the sixteenth to the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Since Italy furnished the most fruitful field for epigraphical study 
at that time, as it does today, and since, consequently, Italians out- 
numbered others in cultivating it, it is not strange that Italian 
forgeries are more numerous than those from other sources. It is 
also true, as we shall have occasion to notice, that two or three 
Italian scholars were very prolific in this field and, therefore, have 
brought up the national average. Turning from the geographical 
factor to the time-element, perhaps we should not boast too much, 
at the expense of our predecessors, of the higher standard of 
epigraphical morals which prevails now, because the certainty of 
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detection exerts a most salutary deterrent influence upon those 
who might be inclined to sin in this matter today. We have now 
a systematic collection of inscriptions; critical principles are well 
established, and interest in classical antiquities is so general and 
all parts of the Roman world are reached today with such com- 
parative ease, that a forgery, or the attribution of a forged 
inscription to a particular place, would be readily detected. 

Felix Felicianus of Verona, of the fifteenth century, who is 
perhaps best known for an interesting little treatise upon the 
letters of the alphabet and the best methods of drawing them 
(cf. R. Schéne in Eph. Epigr. I, p. 255 ff.), may perhaps be 
regarded as the father of epigraphical forgery. The art did not 
appear in its completed form at once, and the earliest practice of 
it was comparatively naive and harmless. Felicianus and his 
immediate successors never, or rarely, forged inscriptions outright, 
but they pretended to find in some ruin an inscription mentioned 
by an ancient author, or their fictitious finds were based upon 
some statement found in literature. Thus Michael Ferrarinus 
reports as one of his discoveries the epitaph of Ennius, obviously 
taking the text from Cic. Tusc. i. 34, and Mazochius in his Epi- 
grammata antiqua urbis, published in 1521, reports the following 
inscription: Divo Gordiano victori Persarum, victori Gothorum, 
victori Sarmatarum, depulsori Romanorum seditionum, victori 
Germanorum, sed non victori Philipporum (CJL. VI. 5. I* 8). 
This is of course taken bodily from the life of the three Gordians 
(chap. 34) by Julius Capitolinus. The latest known forgeries 
are those of Chabassiére, a French engineer who in 1866 published 
through the Academy of Constantine several African inscriptions, 
one of which, an inscription of king Hiempsal, was recognized as 
a forgery by both Mommsen and Wilmanns (cf. CJL. VIII, 
p. 489), and cast discredit upon all the other inscriptions reported 
by Chabassiére alone. 

If the Berlin Academy had persisted in following up the plan, 
which it had adopted in 1850 at Zumpt’s suggestion, of basing the 
Corpus mainly upon the epigraphical texts given in manuscript 
and printed collections, probably most of the spurious inscriptions 
which have been composed during the four centuries which inter- 
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vene between Felicianus and Chabassiére, and which now languish 
under the dreaded star, would never have been thus stigmatized. 
Fortunately, Mommsen, before publishing an inscription, insisted 
upon examining the stone, whenever it was in existence, and 
demonstrated the feasibility of his plan and the correctness of his 
method in his Inscriptiones regni Neapolitani, which appeared in 
1852. Fortunately, too, Mommsen had, perhaps unwittingly, 
selected for this first scientific collection a field, viz. the kingdom 
of Naples, where forgers, as we noticed above, had been most 
active. The attention of the editors of the Corpus was thus drawn 
at the outset to the importance of detecting forged and interpo- 
lated inscriptions, and many of the critical principles upon which 
the science rests today were formulated and applied by Mommsen 
in this preliminary work (cf.,e. g., CTL. IX, p. xi). From this 
early period comes, for instance, the well-known classification of 
all previous collectors in three categories: (1) the honest and 
careful, (2) the dishonest, and (3) the negligent, credulous, or 
ignorant. The principle of classification adopted for the second 
group is Calvinistic in its severity. One demonstrated lapse from 
honesty on the part of a collector condemns every inscription for 
which the scholar in question is our only direct source of infor- 
mation. The sweeping character of this critical rule is probably 
responsible for putting many authentic inscriptions in the sus- 
pected list, and some cases of this sort have already come to light 
(ef. CIL. VI. 5, pp. 253*-55*). It would seem desirable soon 
to examine these lists in the several volumes systematically in the 
light of new discoveries and of our increased knowledge, in the 
hope of rescuing authentic inscriptions from their present position 
among the suspected or condemned. That the principle under- 
lying the second grouping of collectors does not lean toward lenity 
seems to be indicated also by the fact that no inscription regarded 
by the editors of the Corpus as authentic has been condemned later. 

The most prolific forgers in the period from Felicianus to 
Chabassiére were Boissard, Gutenstein, Ligorio, Lupoli, Roselli, 
and Trigueros. The names—French, German, Italian, and Span- 
ish—indicate, as observed above, that scholars of all the principal 
continental countries were guilty of this offense. The devious 
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methods of Francisco Roselli are especially hard to follow because 
he at the same time forged some inscriptions and copied many other 
authentic ones, but copied them carelessly. His collection, which 
was made up partly of inscriptions from Grumentum, was pub- 
lished in 1790, and Mommsen, finding it very difficult to make a 
correct estimate of his work from the published collection, went to 
Grumentum in 1846 to study his method of procedure. He found 
that the people of Grumentum regarded Roselli as their most dis- 
tinguished citizen, and they gave their visitor all the help they could 
to make the fame of their fellow-townsman known as widely as 
possible. Mommsen’s embarrassment when he discovered the true 
character of Roselli and had to publish the facts is best indicated 
in his own words (CIL. X, p. 28): “Grumenti autem qui studia 
mea adiuverunt viri optimi, quorum memoriam grato et pio animo 
recolo, nolint mihi irasci, quod libere de Rosellio locutus sum et 
verus magis esse volui quam gratiosus.” Among other pecul- 
iarities Roselli’s MS shows some very interesting afterthoughts. 
In one case (CIL. X. 43*) he forged an inscription in honor of 
a certain Q. Attius in which the people of his native town were 
characterized as Bruttii, but, finding later that they were really of 
Lucanian origin, he revised his inscription by dropping out the 
line in which the Bruttian origin was mentioned. 

Roselli’s purpose was apparently to bring distinction to himself 
and his native town. Gutenstein’s motive was more altruistic. 
He was Gruter’s amanuensis and not only reported authentic 
inscriptions to his master but also forged others to gratify Gruter’s 
intense desire for additions to his collection. Many of his inscrip- 
tions he pretended to have found in the collections of Metellus 
and Smetius. His dishonesty was discovered when these collec- 
tions were examined and Gutenstein’s inscriptions were not found 
among them (cf. CTL, VI. 5. 3226*-3239*; Bormann Eph. Epigr. 
III, p. 72). His epigraphical style is well illustrated by 
Mommeen in Eph. Epigr, I, pp. 67-75. One of the inscriptions 
there quoted is in honor of Septimius Severus. Another reads 
as follows: DDD. nnn. | Valentiniano Valenti et | Gratiano 
Auggg | piis felicibus ac | semper triumfator. | signum Herculi 
vict. | ob prov....|rect....| ampli... .| votis X | 

. is xx. On these two Mommsen remarks (p. 68): “primae 
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honores honorumque iterationes tam facile explanabis quam 
Geryoni aptabis petasum; in secunda imperatores tres intemeratae 
Christianitatis signumque Herculis victoris simul splendent tam- 
quam in eodem caelo Sol et Luna.” 

The method of Lupoli, a bishop at Venusia, was to take inscrip- 
tions from the collections of Gruter and Fabretti, add a few genu- 
ine ones of his own, and forge others to complete his collection. 
His work is characterized by the stern indignation which he 
expresses at the inaccuracy and dishonesty of other epigraphists. 

In the Rh. Mus. XVII (1862), pp. 228 ff., Habner tells in a 
graphic way how he unmasked ;Trigueros. The conduct of the 
Spanish epigraphist was peculiarly and ingeniously perfidious, 
because he attributed his own forged inscriptions to a scholar of a 
previous generation who was probably a creation of his own 
imagination. He had already taken a similar course in the case 
of a piece of literature forged by him, so that this method of pro- 
cedure must have appealed to his malicious sense of humor. 

But the prince of forgers was the Neapolitan Pirro Ligorio of 
the sixteenth century. In a burst of indignant admiration de 
Rossi characterizes him (Inscr. Chr. urbis Romae, p. xvii*) as 
‘magnus ille fallaciarum opifex et parens.’”’ Ligorio held a very 
distinguished position among the scholars and artists of his day, 
was the friend of Smetius, Pighius, and Panvinius, and succeeded 
Michelangelo in supervising the work at St. Peter’s. The 
Vatican library has twelve manuscript volumes from his hand, the 
Barberini ten, and the library at Turin, at least up to the time of 
the late injury to that collection by fire, thirty more. Of the 3,643 
spurious inscriptions which CIL. VI, pt. 5, contains, 2,995 
emanate from Ligorio. His audacity is incredible. Many of his 
forgeries he pretended to have found in the gardens or libraries of 
well-known houses in Rome (cf. CIL. VI, pt. 1, p. lii, gol. 1), and as 
a rule he mentions the exact location, e. g., he locates VI. 1460* 
“dentro la chiesa di San Nicola di Cavalieri in via Florida presso 
della Calcare.” Sometimes he gives an airy description of the 
supposed monument, as in VI. 1463*, “in essa si vede la imagine 
della Gorgona et pare che gli volano a destra et a sinistra due 
farfalle. Con un festone di frutti.” Sometimes he based his 
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productions on a single authentic inscription (cf. VI. 1819* and 
VI. 1409); sometimes he combined two authentic inscriptions 
(cf. VI. 1866* and VI. 1739, 1764), but more frequently he 
forged outright. His versatility in the matter of content and 
form is extraordinary. He treats a great variety of subjects, 
combines Greek and Latin (e. g., VI. 1653*), composes a frag- 
mentary inscription (e. g., VI. 1665*), imitates the illiterate, as 
in using the form ongentarius (VI. 2066*), and indulges in such 
paleographical novelties as ligatures (e. g., VI. 1657*) or heart- 
shaped separation points (e. g., VI. 2079*). He carried his work 
even to the point of carving more than one hundred of his for- 
geries on stone, most of them for the museum of his patron the 
Cardinal of Carpi. Some of these have been discussed by Henzen 
in the Comm. in hon. Mommseni, p. 627 ff. His inscriptions had 
been suspected by a number of scholars, but their spurious char- 
acter was first clearly shown by Olivieri at a meeting of a learned 
society in Ravenna in 1764 (cf. Inser. Lat. sel., ed. Orelli, I, 
pp. 43-54). 

Most of the prolific epigraphical forgers have some idiosyncra- 
sies or some stylistic peculiarities, or they are ignorant in some 
specific field of the Latin language or of Roman life, and these 
weaknesses not infrequently betray them. Gutenstein, for instance, 
in copying an inscription from a previous collector, had the strange 
habit of making some slight change ina title or a date, as Momm- 
sen has shown in Eph. Epigr. I, p. 71. Thus, for example, he 
changes pietatis Imperatoris Caesaris to pietati et felicitati imp. 
Caes., and III idus Maias appears in his copy as VI id. Febr., 
although it is impossible to see why he made the alteration. 
Ligorio’s tendencies and the points at which he is ignorant are 
brought out very clearly by Henzen in Comm. in hon. Mommseni, 
pp. 627 ff. He is weak in the syntax of the cases and not infre- 
quently puts the accusative after the preposition a or ab; he is not 
familiar with the Roman system of nomenclature and, conse- 
quently, confuses nomina and cognomina, gives a slave a nomen, 
or adds servus to the name of afreedman. His two fads are to 
put an apex over the preposition 4, and to coin titles of the type d 
potione, to which he is prone to add a word that changes altogether 
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the meaning of these stereotyped expressions; cases in point are 
faber 4 Corinthis, and d balnea custos. The editors of the Corpus 
have studied the stylistic characteristics of these two men with 
such care that Mommsen (op. cit., p. 75) can say with truth: 
“a Ligorianis autem Gutensteniana qui artem callet non minus 
certo nec difficilius separabit quam qui poetis Latinis operam 
dederunt Vergiliana ab Ovidianis distinguunt.” 

The true character of most of the forgeries was not discovered 
until long after they had been made. In the meantime they were 
copied into new collections by scholars all over the world, who 
often failed to indicate the source from which they had borrowed, 
and one of the most laborious tasks which the editors of the Corpus 
have had to perform is in tracing an inscription back through 
manuscript and printed collections to a Lupoli or a Ligorio. Thus 
VI. 2942*, forged by Ligorio, was borrowed by Panvinius, taken 
from him by Donius, and finally found its way into Muratori. 
Not infrequently forgers have been deceived by the inventions of 
other forgers. Ruggieri published IX. 180* from Mirabella. In 
the fourth line of Ruggieri’s copy stood prov. apuliae. The 
unscrupulous Pratilli took the inscription from Ruggieri, but 
changed the two words mentioned to proc. apuliae, and finally 
Lupoli in his collection edited proc. apuliae, but later without 
comment changed the reading to corr. apuliae. The motive which 
actuated most forgers was a desire to win distinction by the number 
or importance of their discoveries; some of them wished to prove 
a point, or to establish the antiquity of their own families. This 
last motive accounts for Lupoli’s invention of IX. 157*: C. Baebius 
Lu | pulus. et C. Baebius Lupul. f | Silvano. deo | vot. s. 1. m. 

It may not be out of place to give a few of the spurious inscrip- 
tions which are most interesting in themselves or show a feeling 
for the picturesque or a sense of humor on the part of the forger. 
In VI. 3439* we have the epitaph of Mithradates which reads: 
Haec est effigies regis | magni Mithradatis divi | tis et summi 
pauperis et | tenui hic positum horarum | rationes reddere cogit | 
post obitum nullum | tempus habere doces. The monument which 
Hannibal set up on the field of Cannae for Paulus Aemilius bore 
this epitaph: Annibal Pauli Aemilii Romanorum consulis apud 
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Cannas trucidati conquisitum corpus inhumatum iacere passus 
non est; summo cum honore Romanis militibus mandavit sub hoc 
marmore reponendum et ossa eius ad urbem deportanda, IX. 99*. 
This is the passport which Caesar gave Cicero: C. Caesar M. T. 
Ciceronem ob egregias eius virtutes singularesque animi dotes per 
universum orbem virtute nostra armisque perdomitum salvum et 
incolumem esse iubemus, VI. 81*. We should have no hesitation 
in assigning this inscription to Sept. 47 B. c., and we owe its 
anonymous composer a debt of gratitude for bringing up in so con- 
crete a way the memory of that dramatic meeting of the conqueror 
and the conquered at Tarentum or Brundisium, at the close of a 
long year of anxious and frightened waiting—a meeting of which 
no other record has survived. The inscription, however, whose 
spurious character we admit with the greatest reluctance is VI. 
3403*, which purports to contain fragments, eleven in all, from 
the Acta diwrna of the second and first centuries before our era. 
The composition seems to go back to the close of the sixteenth 
century, and is perhaps to be traced to Ludovicus Vives (cf. 
Heinze De spurtis actorum diurnorum fragmentis). It passed 
unquestioned through the hands of a number of distinguished 
scholars, Lipsius, Pighius, Camerarius, Graevius, and Vossius, and 
its authenticity was vigorously defended as late as the middle of 
the last century. It aroused the special interest of British 
scholars. John Locke called the attention of Graevius to it about 
the end of the seventeenth century, and Dodwell devoted himself 
particularly to its explanation and defense. How cleverly it was 
composed, so far as content goes, and how valuable it would be, 
were it authentic, may be illustrated by an extract from the year 
586 a. vu. 0.: IV K. Aprileis fasceis penes Licinium | fulguravit 
tonuit et quercus tacta in | summa Velia paullum a meridie | rixa 
ad Ianum infimum in caupona et | caupo ad ursum galeatum 
graviter | sauciatus | C. Titinius aed. pl. mulcavit lanios | quod 
carnem vendidissent populo | non inspectam | de pecunia mul- 
catitia cella exstructa | ad Telluris Lavernae. This whole compo- 
sition, in fact, is the chef @ceuvre of the epigraphical forger’s art, 
and reminds one of the missing chapters of Petronius which Nodot 
cleverly composed and gave to the world a century later. 


























THE VERBS deipw, atpw, AND Gpvupar 
By Norman W. DeWirt 


The aim of the following paper is to make clear the following 
points: (1) that aipw and de(pw were originally distinctly different 
words from different roots; (2) that the meaning of aipw is go, 
move, start, rise, or set in motion, begin, raise, rouse; that it is 
cognate with Skt. ;/ar, to go, move, tend upward; (3) that ae/pwo 
goes back to a root fepo- cognate with L. verro, and Skt. varsa. 
At the end are discussed three passages in Sophocles: Ajax 191 
and 247, and Trach. 491; also Iliad xiv. 509; upon all of which 
Mr. Jebb has made remarks in his appendix to the Ajaz. 

It is needless to say much concerning authorities. All the 
lexica from Stephanus to Liddell and Scott consider the three 
words to contain the same root. A like statement is repeated in 
handbooks such as that of Veitch, and even Jebb, who cleared up 
some obscure points, left an unexplained residue. For our paper 
a complete examination has been made of the classical literature 
through special lexica and by reading. Later authors like Apol- 
lonius Rhodius did not observe distinctions that we shall point out. 

deipw: The initial a is considered prothetic and a digamma 
seems certain: ae(pw (Alc. 5. 63 arerpouévar). Lesbian app is 
taken to indicate a previous aepyw (Brug. Comp. Gr., Eng. ed., 
4, 246) but more probably it looks to an original ps. Thus we 
have, leaving off the a, an original root repo-, which is found also 
in the lone Homeric aorist amdepoa for amd-fepoa, sweep away, 
used only of a swollen river or torrent, Jl. vi. 348 and xxi. 283 
and 329. This is the connecting link with L. verro for *vorso, 
sweep, Skt. varshati, rains, varsha, rain. With the latter belongs 
Dor. époa for repoa, dew, Cretic depoa for afepoa with prothetic 
a like defpw, Whether anp for a¢yp, mist, is to be brought in, is 
not so certain but it certainly influenced the meaning of de/pa, as 
will ‘be shown presently. Germ. ver-wirren, OHG wirru, O. 
Bul. vrisetu, thrashes, are certainly cognates. The change from 
aépow to aéppw is likely to be questioned and evidence is scant. 
[CuassicaL PatLo.oey III, January, 1908] 31 
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Yet the change is well enough known elsewhere: L. terra for 
*tersa, torreo for *torseo, Gr. tépcowat, The history of ps in 
Greek is still obscure. In other languages of the I-E. group 
roots containing this combination are common enough and it 
remains for someone to find out what became of them in Hellas. 
A connection between xe/pw and xépon might be suspected; KZ. 
XXIX, p. 128. Once we reach aéppw, however, it is easy to pass 
to ae(pw, as éyéveato gives éyévvato and then éyelvato, Tew Ttévvw 
and teivw. The analogy of words of the latter class was especially 
strong and it is not unlikely that a word like aéppw was drawn into it. 

As regards the meaning, it is likely that Skt. varshati, rains, is 
the oldest. Next comes the Homeric azdepoa, swept away, used 
of swollen torrents, and then L. verro, sweep. The Greek deipw 
from the meaning sweep away, remove, could easily pass to the 
idea of lifting, even before the influence of aipw began to work 
upon it. This occurred as soon as the digamma was lost. Simi- 
larity of meaning and similarity of form then worked in the same 
direction and it is no wonder that they were felt to be one and 
the same. 

It is to be noted that ae/pw, except in few instances, is used 
concretely, while aipw has an extensive use in the realm of the emo- 
tions such as fear, pride, arrogance, courage, folly, and the like. 
Further, ae/pw is never used in the sense of dpvupa: except in late 
authors like Apollonius Rhodius. Something of the earlier use 
of de/pw may be seen perhaps in Homer: pra yap é& "10dxns 
Meoonvior avdpes derpav, Od. xxi. 18. 

The lexicography of ae/pw shows, besides the legitimate mean- 
ing carry off, bear, lift, raise, also forces clearly due to the influ- 
ence of aipw: (1) Of emotion rarely and only in lyric poetry: — 
voov dé mdumav aéppe, Alc. 33; olvov aepaivoov, Ion 6. (2) To 
begin, undertake, a quarrel, war. Very rare:—dédepov aeipa- 
pevot, Herod. vii. 132 and 156; veixos aepdyevos, Theog. 90 and 
1082 f. (3) «dd0s aepapyévn, Kaibel Epigram. 904. 2, on the 
model of Homeric «ddos jpdunv from apyupat, has no good sanc- 
tion though common in post-classical poetry. (4) The aor. 
part. pass. is used like ap@eis (q. v. below) in the sense set out, 
begin a journey:—évOaira depOévtes of modXol atraddAdocorTo, 
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Herod. ix. 52, cf. i. 165, 170; the present once in Homer, J1. xxi. 
563, wy mw’ araeipdpevov més Trediovde vojon. 

In an unrecognized use as a pass. dep. ae/pouar seems to show the 
influence of an association with ayp, like its rare equivalent nepé- 
Bopa, float in the air, to be unsteady like air. defpowar, pass. dep. 
to soar, hover in the air, float in the air, to rise, used of birds, dust, 
waves, rearing horses:—6 8’ (aierds) és aiOépa Siav adpAn, Od. xix. 
540; horses, tydo’ aeipduevor, Od. xiii. 83; dust, roda@v 8 imévepbe 
kovin totat’ depouévn, Il. ii. 151, xxiii. 366, Simon. 11. A trop- 
ical use, Soph. Trach. 216, de/powa:, “my spirit soars” (Jebb). 

atpw: It has been pointed out by Brugmann (KZ. XXVII, 
p. 197) that aipw cannot be a contraction of daefpw, which would 
give apw as aeldw gives ado, The root is ap (*ap-xw), the same that 
appears in dp-vu-war; Skt. )/ar to go, move, tend upward; Greek 
causative with strengthened root dp-vv-ui, to stir up, send forth. 
Other cognates are alpa, hammer, épérns, rower, lit. propeller; L. 
remus, oar; Lth. ir-ti, row, ar-ti, plow, Eng. rudder, OHG ruo- 
dar, AS ar, Goth. argan. 

The root expresses motion, which in aipw is conceived as begin- 
ning or as caused, the latter force belonging chiefly to the causa- 
tive dpvuye but also abundantly exemplified in the lexicography of 
aipw, as will be shown below. In dpyuvya: the motion is conceived 
as ending or arriving, like the Sanskrit rndmi, to meet with, attain, 
reach. The intransitive use of aipw, which L. & S. grudge to 
acknowledge, is also common both for the simple verb and for 
araipw; the meaning is set out, depart. In classical Greek the 
notion of motion upward, of lifting predominated and cast into 
idioms of more ancient standing a new feeling. Thus aipeo@a 
modepuov, which first meant to start a war, occasionally may seem 
to signify taking up the burdenofawar. Yet in aiperOar dovnv 
to utter voice, Skt. iyarti vdécam, there is only the original force. 
So in alpovra: dvynv, Aes. Pers. 481, ‘begin flight.’ 

The primary meaning is exemplified by the intransitive use in 
the signification, set out, start, either by land or sea. The greater 
frequency of the sea in this connection is only a matter of geogra- 
phy. The notion that we are to think of raising an anchor is 
unsupported by any instance where the object is expressed, implies 
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a symbolic significance in the act not familiar to the Greek mind, 
and fails to explain the idiom when not connected with journeys 
by sea. Examples are plentiful. Typical is Thucyd. ii. 23. 3: 
dipavTes TH TapacKevn Tav’Tn Tepie@rcov. Cf. id. ii. 25. 3, 56. 6, 
103. 1; iii. 91. 3, 106. 1. 

For atraipw we cite: draipe, be off, Eur. Her. 67; os arraipwpev 
xGoves, Cyc. 181; cf. I. A. 664, Med. 938, I. T. 511, Tro. 944, 
Hel. 1670, Rhes. 143. Cf. also petaipw, migrate, of birds. 
Eumath., p. 129, cf. N. T. Matth. 13. 53. 

Transitively the primary meaning was to set in motion, to begin, 
undertake (mid.): dpa orddov, to set a host in motion, Aes. 
Pers. 795, Agam. 47; Eur. Hec. 1141, cf. Eur. Elec. 2: dpas 
“Apn; begin, é« tepudrwy S& vdorov apodwey mar, I. T. 117. 
Begin, undertake a war or perilous enterprise: Dem. xiv. 3, 
morepnov apacba; Lysias 2. 14, «ivduvov npavto. Both expressions 
are very common in good prose and poetry. If the enterprise is 
felt to be a burden, this feeling is secondary, due to the drift of the 
verb toward the meaning lift, take up. 

From moving we pass easily to removing, carrying, enduring, 
and that not necessarily through an intermediate stage of lifting. 
ws elSovro véxuv aipovtas ’Ayaious, Il. xvii. 724, “ bearing the body,” 
ot 6é tov Bpacidav dpavres, Thucyd. v. 11, “those who carried B. 
off the field.” dpov éw, Soph. Trach. 799, “carry me out of the 
island.” of pev odaryeiov Epepov oi Sé npov cava, Kur. El. 800, 
GOXov apas, Trach. 80, “shaving endured this toil.” By the ori- 
ginal force is to be explained ape in the meaning set out, dart 
forth, used of birds. am’ aiyidurros mérpns trepimnneos apes, Il. 
xiii. 63; apOels Snir’ ard Aeveddos mérpns, Anacr. 15; cf. Eur. 
Bacch. 748, ap@eis, Soph. Ant. 111, “‘having set forth,’ like an 
eagle” (Jebb). In orddov apOévra, Aes. Supp. 2, the meaning is 
more probably ‘‘despatched,” ef. dpau otdéXov above. 

We are helped in proving our thesis by the uses of the 2 aor. 
npounv and at the same time our thesis brings welcome light: zrodoiv 
KroTrav apésOa, Soph. Ai. 247, “to begin a stealthy flight;” cf. 
Pind. Ne. 7. 87, both of which will be discussed below. 

Gpvupat: dpyvyar contains the root ap of aipw (for *ap-w) in 
the sense go, move, but shows a different present formation, ap-vu- 
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pat. The object of dpyvya is the place where the motion ends or 
arrives and consequently it will be better to define its meaning as 
meet with, arrive at, reach, attain, win, rather than the receive 
for oneself, reap, win, earn, gain of L. & S. It looks rather to 
a reward of fate than to wages for work and it is not used with 
pc Oev before Plato. 

To apvupa: belongs the fut. apodua: with short initial @ and 
with dpvupar it should go in the lexicon, not under aipo, which 
has long initial a in the same tense, ap@. There are two aorists 
npaunv and ypdunv which, so far as form is concerned, may belong 
to either present, aipw or dpyuyat, Yet in usage they clearly 
separated as follows: 

In the Attic literature the 1 aor. jpdunv belongs exclusively to 
aipouar; in non-Attic literature ypdunv belongs all but exclusively to 
dpvupat. The 2 aor. is not used at all in prose and in all but a few 
examples bears the sense of dpvuuat, Moreover there is no instance 
in which we need to assume that the meaning took up for himself 
passed over into won. dpvuyar is therefore a deponent verb 
equipped with pres. and imp., fut., and aorist tenses, the latter 
being simultaneously used as aorists of aipowar. 

All these tenses are bound together by the same group of ob- 
jects such as «Ados and «ides, which occur most frequently, edxos, 
vienv, ddav, tiunv, yépas, and ydpiv; also words denoting prizes 
and other coveted things. In tragedy alone by a kind of irony, 
it is used of the opposites of these shame, trouble, ingratitude. 

The lexicography of apvvpaz will be about as follows: 

To arrive at, reach, attain, win, especially fame, honor, victory, grati- 
tude, prizes; in tragedy the opposites, shame, sorrow, ingratitude.—Pres. 
and Imp.: A score of examples in Homer, Sappho, tragedy, Plato and 
Aristotle: dpvipevos jv Te pox Kai voorov éraipwv, Od. i. 5; tymnv dpvipevor, 
Il. i. 159; A€yos dpvvao vewrepov, Sappho 47; pucbdv dpvvebu, Plato Prot. 
349a. The last use is found only in Plato and Aristotle: Legg. vii. 813e, 
Rep. i. 346c, Pol. y 16a. 36.—Fut. dpéouar wap pév Sadrapivos xdpw poor, 
Pind. Py. i. 75; xAéos dpet, Plato Legg. 969a. ryde rH rode péyav owrip’ 
dpeiabe, trois S& yas éxOpois wovovs, Soph. O. C. 460; dpeiobe révOos, O. R. 
1225, “win sorrow for your prize;” cf. Eur. Hec. 1074.—1 Aor.: In best 
poets only in Indic.; chiefly in Homer: péya xdéos jparo, Od. i. 240; 


jparo Kddos, Il. iii. 373; dpavro yap vixas, Pind. Is. 5. 60, cf. Bacchyl. 
2. 5.—The use of the participle, as in the following, has no good author- 


ity: mavxpariov dpdpyevos, Kaibel 944. 4.—2 Aor. rare in Indic. Used for 
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metrical reasons in preference to the 1 aor. in other moods: riv dpopyy, 
Il. xxiii. 592; of dé6Aua rocaiv dpovro, Il. ix. 266.—Subj. tv’ iméprepov edyos 
dpnobe, Il. xi. 290; iva xdéos éoPAdv dpnau, Hesiod Sc. 107; dpyra xidos, 
Pindar Js. 1. 50.—Opt. frequent: viv 3€ xdéos éoOAdv dpoiunv.—dpoobe 
xvdos, Aes. Sept. 316; mpoedpinv dporro, Xenophanes 2. 7.—Inf. xidos dpéoOar, 
especially frequent as a hexameter ending; xAéos éoOAdv év dvOparocw 
dpéo6a, Theoc. 17. 117, following epic usage; cf. Pindar Ol. 9. 102. 

The best account’ of the verbs aipa, dpvupuar, and deipw from the 
point of view of usage is to be found in Jebb’s appendix to the 
Ajax, p. 217(1896). Jebb points out that the fut. of aipw is apw 
with long initial @ while the fut. mid. dpoduac with short a belongs 
to dpvuyar; that the unaugmented forms of the aorists jpa and 
npaunv have long initial a, while the 2 aor. 7péunv has short initial 
@ in the same parts; and lastly that the fut. apodwac and the 2 aor. 
npounv belong to apvupar, and that alpoua:, although metrically 
equivalent to dpvvpyar, is never used in the sense ‘win.’ He also 
casts doubt on the persisting idea that the sense of winning in 
dpoduat and npéunv is derived from taking up for oneself. 

Yet Mr. Jebb has a residue which his data do not explain. He 
also still thinks that aipw is a contracted form of deipw, which 
Brugmann (loc. cit.) has shown it cannot be, and he knows no 
meaning to explain the uses of aipw except raise or lift. Further, 
he does not recognize that both npaunv and npéunv look now to 
aipowat, now to dpvupa: for their signification. Take for example 
v. 191 of the Ajax, which has always seemed difficult to annotators, 
by... . Kaxdav datw apy, (a). Of this he says (p. 219): 
“Though apy may fitly be rendered ‘win,’ ‘acquire,’ the word 
may primarily refer to ‘taking up the burden of an evil name.’”’ 
Still easier is it to put this expression in the category with the 
common 7éAepor, veixos apacbat, to begin, undertake, set in motion. 
Moreover ¢atis is a nomen actionis, a sort of Fama, ‘malum qua 
non aliud velocius ullum.’ The fear is that he may to his sorrow 
‘set evil rumors going.’ This interpretation may be braced by 
Dem. xxi. 132, tov éy@pav tndKa’Tnv apdpevov, ‘the man who 
made himself so hated,’ lit. ‘who caused or occasioned such hatred.’ 
The middle voice in such cases is ethical, implying the reaction 
of difficulty or danger upon the agent. 


1 Written apparently because of the criticism of Capps (review of Jebb’s Trachiniae, 
Class. Rev. VIII, 1894, p. 408), at whose suggestion the present study was undertaken. 
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Again, in his discussion of Ajax 247, wodoiv xrorav apécbar, 
Mr. Jebb did not get down to the quick. He rightly puts it 
beside aipesOar gvyyv Aes. Pers. 481, but this does not neces- 
sarily mean ‘take up,’ ‘betake oneself to,’ although of course the 
latter does make sense. It goes back to the original force of aipa, 
start, begin; flight is motion. The Ajax line then means ‘to 
begin a stealthy flight,’ the mid. voice as usual hinting at personal 
risk. The use of apécOa where the 1 aor. would be usual has 
unquestionable authority; cf. Pindar Ne. 7. 59, tédwav te Kadov 
dpouev, which might be annotated by TtoAujnoavte aipecOar Kara; 
the common prose expression «ivéuvoy dpac Oar differs from Pindar’s 
formula only as prose from poetry. Other examples of the second 
aorist, where the first would be expected by an Athenian Greek, are: 
Il. xx. 246, xxiv. 139, Od. xiv. 295, Hes. Op. 632, Theoc. v. 20. 

In his discussion of another line Mr. Jebb speaks without all 
the pertinent data, avdpdypv’ "Axaiav jpato, Il. xiv. 509. We are 
here by no means forced to the interpretation ‘took up for him- 
self.” The 1 aor. #pdunpv is freely used in non-Attic poetry in the 
sense ‘won,’ chiefly with such objects as «dos, «réos, vikn, ddEa 
and words like that in the example denoting prizes or rewards. 
npaueda péya xddos, Il. xxii. 393, cf. xviii. 165, iii. 375, Pind. 
Is. 5. 60, Bacchyl. 2. 5, Simon. 145, Xenophanes 5, Od. i. 240, 
xiv. 870, xxiv. 33. In all these jpaunv is simply the aorist of 
dpvupat, and it may be insisted that in non-Attic poetry npduny is 
almost confined to this use and to this class of objects, while in 
Attic literature it belongs without exception to aipowar. This line 
of division eliminates the necessity and possibility of ambiguous 
interpretations. Corroborative evidence is the fact that the aor. 
ae.payny is not used in the sense ‘win,’ which would be almost cer- 
tain to occur if ypaunv in this meaning came from alpoua, 
L. & S.’s wdvras aeipdpevos Tedéxeas, II, xxiii. 856, is not in point 
and is followed by depécOw, which limits the participle to the idea 
of ‘gathering up’ the twenty axes. 

Mr. Jebb had examined the uses of these verbs more closely 
when he wrote the appendix to the Ajax than when he prepared the 
note to Trach. 491, where he says “the simple aipoua is often used 

with reference either to winning a prize or taking up a burden.” 
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This statement he retracts in the appendix to the Ajag, p. 218. 

Tr. 491: xovtro. vooov y’ éxaxrov eaporvpeba | Oeotor Svopaxodvres. 
To fix the meaning of this line we seem to have nothing but the 
aor. €€jpato used by Homer, Pindar, and Theocritus. Four out 
of five examples are alike and refer to the rewards of war or games. 

Od. 539: m0AX’, do” dv ovd€ wore Tpoins éEnpar’ "Odvacers 

el rep drjpuwv HAG, Aaxwv dd Anidos alcav. 

Cf. Od. xiii. 187, Pind. Ol. 9.10, Theoc. 24.120. Now in Trach. 
491 we have a war, ‘a hopeless war against the gods.’ The prize 
tragically conceived will be ‘an infliction self-inflicted.’ This kind 
of irony pleases the tragedians and especially Sophocles. See 
lexicography of apvupat above. We cannot think with Jebb of a 
‘burden.’ The mid. é€a/powa: is hardly used in prose and the 
poets fix its meaning for tragedy. This was ‘carried off,’ ‘bore 
away,’ as is indicated by the prep. é&- and by the gen. of place from 
which, Tpoins above. Once, Od. x. 84, we find é€jpato picBods, 
which helps us out, for wsc@ds in prose and poetry is usual with 
péperOar and éxpéperBar; cf. wrcOoddpo. The simple aor. jparo 
in Homer is used in the sense ‘endured,’ which implies the concrete 
meaning ‘bore’: daca ’Oduaceds éudynoe wal npato, Od. iv. 107. 

One more statement of Mr. Jebb concerning this verb may be 
questioned. In his note to Phil. 1331, ws dv aibros duos radry 
ev aipn, THde & ad dvvy wadw, he says there seems to be no other 
classical instance of this intransitive use. Smyth in his Melic 
Poets has added an example for ae/pw, Alc. 5. 63 (4. 63 Smyth), 
and I can adduce one for aipw which is especially interesting in 
connection with this line of Sophocles. It occurs in Plato Phaedr. 
248.a, tdre ev pe tére Se €Sv. There is nothing surprising in this. 
The intransitive use is abundantly evidenced in the meaning set 
out both for aipw and azaipw, while wetaipw offers an example or 
two. Moving upward is simply a specialization of the root- 
meaning move, well illustrated by the Sanskrit cognate, )/ar, to 
go, move, tend upward. Beside the example from Plato we may 
place Aristotle 475a 8, and for ae(pw Aes. Sept. 759. In all these 
cases it will be observed that the opposition of an intransitive verb 
defines the meaning. 
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THE WORD-GROUP ACCENT IN LATIN HEXAMETER 
By ALBERT GRANGER HARKNESS 


In the first part of this discussion (Class. Phil. II, pp. 51 ff.) 
T have attempted to show that in certain kinds of metre the first 
of two short syllables forming the integral part of a foot receives 
the accent. In Saturnian verse the rule isinvariable. In comedy 
it presents comparatively few exceptions. It has been found to 
prevail in the second and third feet of hexameter in the types of 
words already examined. This paper will be devoted mainly toa 
consideration of the relation of the accent to the ictus in those 
cases which involve a dissyllable with the first syllable short, or a 
monosyllable, i. e., words which may lose their accent when they 
form a part of a word-group. 

In considering word-group accent, which comes under the more 
general head of sentence-accent, I wish to make two citations, the 
truth of which’ I trust will be illustrated by my conclusions. 
Brugmann ( Vergl. Gramm. I’, p. 976) in speaking of the problem 
of the coincidence of accent and ictus says that it is not a question 
of the word-accent but of the sentence-accent. ‘‘Berticksichtigt 
man diesen, so schwinden viele Discrepanzen, die man frther 
nicht zu beseitigen vermochte.”” Munro (Trans. Camb. Phil. Soc. 
X, pp. 64, 382) states that “the influence of the accent is more 
perceptible in the Augustan and later poets than in the earlier.” 

A sentence is divided phonetically, not into words, syllables, 
and letters, but into stress-groups, syllables, andsounds. A stress- 
group in the wider sense may have one main accent and one or 
more secondary accents, or this larger stress-group may be con- 
ceived as consisting of shorter stress-groups, each having its own 
accent. Thus give me the book may be considered as one stress- 
group with the main accent on give and a secondary accent on 
book, or as two stress-groups give me the béok. Thus in Latin 
we may have festinantem dnimam as one stress-group, or festi- 
ndntem dnimam as two, or féstindntem dnimam as three." Whether 


10f. supra, pp. 69 f. 
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a given phrase shall be treated as one stress-group or more depends 
on the thought, and a change of stress involves a change in the 
shade of thought.’ 

Brugmann says (loc. cit., p. 875) “Nur im Zusammenhang der 
Rede hat das Wort sein wahres Leben,”’ and the same may be said 
of accent. In verse the word-group accent must be taken into 
account as well as the word-accent. 

In regard to the accent of the word-group it is to be noted: 

1. That there is not a definite line of demarkation between a 
compound, and a word-group united under one accent.’ The 
formation of a compound is often favored by the existence of a 
word-group united under one accent.’ 

2. That even the most stereotyped word-groups do not exactly 
correspond in their use to single words. The type et égo is more 
common in comedy than genére.‘ Though these word-groups 
approach the unity of a single word they are subject to phonetic 
laws which do not apply to individual words.’ 

3. That there is not a definite line of demarkation between a 
word-group united under one accent, and a similar combination 
not so united. Thus in the middle of the verse in comedy we 
have matrém meam and mdtrem méam.’ In other words, these 
groups differ in regard to the unity to which they attain, and the 
same combination of words may be treated in one case as a word- 
group united under one accent, and in another, each word of the 
combination may retain its accent. This fact, which is sometimes 
overlooked by the modern metrician is recognized by Priscian. 
After referring to such words as iwrisperitus, legislator, etc., he 
says (Gr. L. II. 183): possunt tamer haec eadem etiam separata 
esse, si diuersos accentus his dederis uel interponas coniunctiones. 
In some cases we can trace the change in accent in a combination 
of words, each of which has its independent accent, to a word- 
group united under one accent, and finally to a compound.’ 


1 Sievers Phonetik®, p. 235, § 630, 


2Cf, etenim, et ita Bursian’s Jahresber. CXXX, p. 163; Stolz Hist. Gramm. d. 
lat. Sprache, p. 108. 


8 Brugmann op. cit. IT, p. 38. 5 Brugmann op. cit. 12, pp. 265, 877. 
4Bursian’s Jahresber, CXXX, p. 163. 6 Bursian’s Jahresber. OXXX, p. 167. 
71TAPA. XXXVII, p. 189, note; Corssen Aussprache II?, p. 887. 
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There is an unbroken gradation in word-groups from those 
which are united under one accent and can with difficulty be dis- 
tinguished from compound words, to those which are more loosely 
connected and which appear almost as independent words. Some 
classes of these combinations appear as a rule united under one 
accent; other classes are on the border-line, and are as frequently 
united under one accent as they are accented as individual words; 
others regularly retain their separate accents and are only in 
exceptional cases treated as word-groups.' To the class of word- 
groups which are almost as fixed in their accent as compound 
words belongs the preposition with its case. This combination is 
treated in verse as one word rather than as two. Thus a foot 
may end with inter followed by its case as inter se, though it 
could not be formed by a spondaic word which did not form a 
part of an unmistakable word-group. Word-groups are also freely 
formed by adjective and noun, subject or object and verb, 
especially the verb followed by a pronoun as object.’ It is how- 
ever to be noted that under the influence of the verse rhythm 
word-groups may sometimes be formed by combinations o: words 
not intimately associated in thought. Even compounds may be 
formed by words which are not grammatically connected.’ 

1 This difference in word-groups may be easily illustrated by the English. In the 
groups good-looking, bill-of-fare, the union is more complete than in far-seeing, 
bill-of-goods. 

2Norden Aeneis VI, p. 425. 4; Meyer Beobachtung des Wortaccentes, p. 49. 


8 Brugmann op. cit. II2, p. 50. Professor Radford, who has contributed so much 
to our knowledge of the recession of accent in word-groups, seems to me to limit the 
application of the principle more than the facts justify. He regards the recession as 
inseparable from the traditional word-order (Am. Jour. Phil. XXV, p. 258; TAPA. 
XXXVI, p. 197, n. 1). He objects to the word-group uoluptés mea because the more 
usual order is mea uoluptas, yet he admits the accent operfm datis and tu4fm rem 
though the word-order is in these examples far from invariable; Am. Jour. Phil. XXV, 
p. 258; TAPA. XXXVI, p.191. In regard to the use of matr6m meam and the avoid- 
ance of patré6m meum at the close of the line see Bursian’s Jahresber.OXXX, pp. 167 f. 
Again Radford admits, Am. Jour. Phil. XXV, p. 259, n. 2, that **the word-order sub- 
ject + verb must be recognized as sometimes causing recession in Latin.’’ Of casual 
combinations involving the enclitic he says (ibid., p. 155), ‘* Wholly exceptional, how- 
ever, is the peculiar Greek usage which is seen, for example, in the recessive accent of 
a casual combination like AvOpwrds rives;”’ but, ibid., p. 266, he says in reference to 
tribrach and anapaestic groups: ‘* recession has usually occurred even in purely casual 
combinations.”’ Thus we see that while Radford is dealing mainly with combinations 
of words which have been stereotyped into fixed word-groups, he admits that there are 
combinations which we may call possible word-groups. 
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Such word-groups as matrem meam present the same ques- 
tion in regard to the accent, as arises in the case of the insepar- 
able enclitic. Is the accent mdterque or matérque? Both meth- 
ods of accentuation find vigorous defenders, and a sufficient array 
of facts and arguments can be found to justify the recognition of 
either accent.’ While Schrader shows in regard to -ne in Plautus, 
the type hécine is far more common than hocine, the types memi- 
nistin, uidén, datisne are employed with almost as much freedom 
as memintstin, uiden, dpusne. The same characteristics are found 
in Plautus and Terence in compounds formed with the other 
inseparable enclitics; and what is true for comedy is true for other 
forms of verse (cf. supra, p. 71). We must accordingly conclude 
that words compounded with an inseparable enclitic and having 
the penult long, have the hovering accent (schwebende Beton- 
ung).’ Without the recognition of this accent, modern verse 
would be unintelligible, and the fact that it has not been recog- 
nized in Latin verse has led to contradictory theories.’ 

As the accent of mdtrémque is hovering, or nearly equal on 
the two syllables, so there is hovering accent in madtrém suam, 
and the verse is free to recognize either of these two accents. In 
modern languages words with hovering accent usually have a 
lighter accent than other words of like emphasis. The same may be 
assumed for Latin. Accordingly the fifth foot of the hexameter 

1Schrader De particularum -ne, anne, nonne apud Plautum prosodia (Tribner, 
1885), pp. 5, 6, 10, 12, 20, 22, 26. 

2 At the period when words of the type illius were passing from fllius to illfus the 
accent must have been hovering, i. e. nearly the same in stress on the first two syllables. 
In Terence’s time the hovering accent is found in the type ~ ~ ~ =, it is sometimes 
~~~ = and sometimes ~ © ~ =. 

8In old English hovering accent was more common than in the English of today, 
but the present pronunciation of ddvérse will illustrate the principle. Definite rules 
have been formulated for the use of this class of words. For example Alex. Schmidt 
Shakespeare-Lexicon, p. 1413, says: ‘* Dissyllabic oxytonical adjectives and participles 
become paroxytonical before nouns accented on the first syllable.’ Oompare ‘*Oan 
pierce a c6mplete bosom”’ with ‘*He is compléte in feature and mind.” Bridges 
(Milton’s Prosody, p. 54) says of this class of words, ‘*They must of course have 
acquired their shifting pronunciation before the poet could have relied on their obey- 
ing the verse stress.”” Many words in Chaucer especially those of Romance origin, 
vary in accent, as h6nour, honéur. Almost any of the poets of Germany or England 
will illustrate the use of hovering accent. For references to the subject see, for 
example, ‘‘schwebende Betonung”’ in the indices of Paul Grundriss d. Germ. Phil. II. 
22, and Schipper Englische Metrik. 
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is rarely formed by a final followed by a pyrrhic, just as the 
word type - ~ ~ - = is avoided because only a secondary word- 
accent would occur in the fifth arsis. When a pyrrhic word forms 
the fifth thesis in hexameter it is regularly preceded by a mono- 
syllable. The sentence-accent of a monosyllable is more marked 
than the final of a polysyllable. In the former the word-accent is 
reinforced, in the latter the place of the accent is changed; the 
accent is distributed over two syllables.’ 

The difference between the accent of the second and third feet, 
and the fifth and sixth feet of hexameter resembles the difference 
between the accent at the close of pentameter and of hexameter. 
The hexameter usually closes with a word of marked accent; 
sentence-enclitics are rare in this position. Of the 408 lines in 
Catullus lxiv, 402 lines end with a noun, adjective, or verb (Nor- 
den op. cit., p. 391). The pentameter, on the other hand, fre- 
quently closes with sentence-enclitics, such as meus, fuit, etc. 
The close of the iambic verse also resembles in its structure the 
second and third feet of hexameter, and the end of the pentameter. 
The word-group accents which here form so prominent an element 
of the verse structure are based on natural tendencies of the 
language, tendencies which are brought out and are reinforced by 
the verse rhythm. It would be a strange and inexplicable phe- 
nomenon if iambic verse, which evidently strove to reproduce on 
the stage the living language of Rome, should in the most important 
and conspicuous part of the verse so frequently disregard this 
principle. 

I shall consider the following subjects: I, pyrrhic words in the 
second and third feet, (a) in Ovid, (b) in Lucan, (c) in Virgil; 
II, the relation of the accent of the fourth foot, when formed by 
a spondaic word, to the preceding monosyllable, (a) in Ovid, 
(b) in Virgil; III, the fourth foot when formed by two monosyl- 
lables, (a) in Ovid, (6) in Virgil; IV, monosyllables in the sec- 
ond and third feet, (a) in Ovid, (6) in Virgil; V, monosyllables 
in the sixth foot; VI, iambic words in the second and third feet, 
(a) in Lucan, (b) in Ovid and Virgil. 

1 The accent of the word-group in Latin is a compromise between the word-accent 


and the word-group accent, as in modern languages the accent of a phrase is a com- 
promise between the word-accent and the sentence-accent (Sievers op cit., p. 253, § 682. 
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I. I wish to show that pyrrhic words are used in such a 
way that they will not form a word-group with the preceding 
word, 

a. In Ovid" in 61 cases the pyrrhic word is preceded by a 
period, colon, semicolon, or interrogation. In 48 cases it is pre- 
ceded by a comma which in all cases corresponds to a sense-pause. 
In 42 cases it is followed by a monosyllabic form of esse, as 
humanum genus est. Here the sentence-enclitic est forms with 
genus a word-group of three syllables, so that the accent of genus 
cannot be thrown back on the final of humanum. In 20 cases it 
is nisi, modo, sine, simul, tamen, neque, ita, ubt. Here the pyrrhic 
is not closely connected with the preceding word, but with the 
following word or phrase. In 28 cases it is not separated by so 
definite a sense-pause as in the cases mentioned above, but it is 
closely connected with the following word.’ In 31 cases it is not 
closely connected with the preceding word, but it is not in all cases 
closely connected with the following word ; it has, however, a special 
emphasis’ of its own which prevents it from losing its accent and 
forming a word-group with the preceding word.‘ 


1For Ovid I take the first six books of the Metamorphoses as the basis of my sta- 
tistics, using Merkel; for Lucan the editions of Francken and Hosius, references to 
punctuation refer to Francken; for Virgil, Ribbeck. I do not include in my examina- 
tion the last six books of the Aeneid. 


2In 13 cases the pyrrhic is a verb followed by its subject, or by an adjective in 
agreement with the subject; i. 215, 316; ii. 8; iii. 229, etc. In 7 cases the pyrrhic isan 
adjective immediately followed by its noun, as ferus hostis. In 4 cases a word inter- 
venes between the adjective and its noun, as ii. 21 sua fert uestigia; i. 399, v. 232, vi. 
197. In 2 cases the pyrrhic is a noun closely connected with the following noun, as 
pater Inicus, i. 651, ii. 251. In vi. 467, 584 it is an adverb modifying the following word. 


3On the importance of emphasis in verse rhythm cf. TAPA. XXXVI, pp. 163 ff. 


4In 10 cases the pyrrhic is a verb which is definitely separated in thought from the 
preceding word, though not in all cases closely associated with the following word; 
i. 391; ii. 567; iii. 499; iv. 3, 517, 675; v. 94; vi. 250, 332, 574. In 6 cases the pyrrhic is 
a noun not connected with the preceding word ; ii. 92, 726; iii. 68, 245; iv. 441; v. 253. 
There are two cases of the dative of possessor, not connected with the preceding, but 
with the following, word or phrase; ii. 33; vi. 356. In iii. 588 ars illi sua census erat, 
sua is separated from the word with which it agrees and is somewhat emphatic. 
Similar are vi. 89, 613. 
In the three following lines the pyrrhic word is especially emphatic: 
iii, 458: cumque ego porrexi tibi bracchia, porrigis ultro, 
v. 166: nescit, ultro potius ruat, et ruere ardet utroque, 
vi. 301: dumque rogat, pro qua rogat, occidit. orba resedit. 
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Of these 31 cases 7 deserve special attention.’ In these the 
pyrrhic word is not so much emphasized by the thought as by its 
position before a word of at least 7 morae. The structure of Latin 
verse gives evidence that the utterance of a long word tended to 
throw a stress or emphasis on the preceding word. Nearly every 
case of lengthening in Virgil, occurs either before a sense-pause 
or before a word of at least 5 morae. Compare p. 56; TAPA. 
XXXVII, p. 183, n. 1. 

Four cases remain: 


i. 705: Panaque cum prensam sibi iam Syringa putaret. 


Here sibi is connected with the preceding word. The rhythm 
of the line is Greek rather than Roman, as is indicated by the 
two Greek proper names which retain their Greek endings. 
Similar is 
vi. 214: adiectura preces erat his Latona relatis. 
In the line 


vi. 193: sum felix: quis enim negat hoc? felixque manebo, 


quis enim is a word-group of frequent occurrence; negat hoc 
would tend to form another word-group. Accordingly negat 
could not form a word-group with the preceding word. 


i. 72: neu regio foret ulla suis animantibus orba. 


This line is exceptional both in regard to the use of the pyrrhic 
and the iambic words, unless we regard the verse-norm as a 
determining element of the rhythm. The verse-norm would 
bring the caesurae after regio and suis. While suis is closely 
connected with the following word in sense, the tendency to make 
a pause before a long word would be an element in the verse 


1j, 275: caeruleus frater iuuat auxiliaribus undis 
ii. 825: utque malum late solet inmedicabile cancer 
vi. 256: mollia neruosus facit internodia poples 
ii. 588: euehor, et data sum comes inculpata Mineruae 
iv. 256: at Clytien, quamuis amor excusare dolorem 
vi. 14: huius ut aspicerent opus admirabile, saepe 
vi. 461: talibus extemplo redit ad praesentia dictis 
As the preposition with its case resembles a compound I have included the last 
case. 
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rhythm (p. 45), as also the tendency of the enclitic to throw 
back its accent (p. 43).’ 

Even if exception is taken to the explanation of some of the 
cases considered, still the number of exceptions is very small. 
There is the unmistakable aim on the part of the poet to employ 
pyrrhic words in such a way that they will not form word-groups 
with the preceding word.’ 

The fact that when the pyrrhic word is closely related in 
thought to the preceding word it is emphatic, and is usually a 
noun or verb, shows that the accent and not the caesura is the 
determining element of the rhythm. 

The difference between the use of the pyrrhic in the second 
and third feet and in the first and fourth is most marked. In the 
first foot we have such as i. 1 in noua, 4 ad mea, 9 non bene, 11 
nec noua, 16 sic erat, etc. In the fourth we have i. 5 quod tegit, 
32 quisquis fuit, 66 dignas Ioue, etc. 

b. Lucan is sparing in his use of pyrrhic words in the second 
and third feet.’ His usage corresponds very closely to that of 
Ovid as will be seen from the following summary of the entire 
Pharsalia. 

In 39 cases the pyrrhic word is preceded by a period, colon, 
semicolon, or interrogation. In 45 cases by a comma correspond- 
ing to a sense-pause. In 11 cases it is nisi, sine, ubi, neque, 
prope, simul, tamen, quoque, words which are not connected in 
thought with the preceding but with the following word. In 13 
cases it is an adjective followed by its noun. In 3 cases it isa 
noun followed by its adjective. In 9 cases it is a verb followed 
by its subject and not closely connected with the preceding word, 
as ii, 214 ad molem stetit unda sequens. In 3 cases it is a verb 


1iii. 5 exilium. [facto pius et sceleratus eodem.] 

If this phrase is included in our text it may perhaps be justified on the ground of the 
emphasis of pius. 

2Monosyllables show a special tendency to form word-groups (p. 54). The only 
pyrrhic words preceded by a monosyllable in the same clause are such as are followed 
by a monosyllabic form of esse, as mors grauis est iii. 471, and the two following cases, 
in which the monosyllable forms a word-group with the preceding word, vi. 301 pro 
qua rogat, 304 color est sine sanguine. 

8The ten books of the Pharsalia contain only about twice as many examples of 


the pyrrhic word in the second and third feet as the first book contains in the first and 
fourth feet. 
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followed by an adjective and subject, as i. 306 in classem cadit 
omne nemus, ii. 299; vii. 597. In 21 cases the pyrrhic word is 
preceded by the modifier of another word. It is a prominent 
word such as a noun, verb, or an emphatic pronoun.’ Somewhat 
similar in character to these are 9 cases in which the pyrrhic word 
is clearly separated in thought from the preceding word.’ In 15 
cases the pyrrhic word, though connected in thought with the 
preceding word, is emphatic and retains its accent.° 
Though the following cases are the most doubtful, yet the 

pyrrhic word seems clearly to associate itself in thought rather 
with the following word than with the preceding: 

i. 510: O faciles dare summa deos. 

ii. 147: sed fecit sibi quisque nefas, 

486: atque omnis trahe, gurges, aquas, 
vii. 852: si socero dare regna, 
477: tunc ausae dare signa, 
viii. 837: exul adhuc iacet umbra ducis, 

x. 101: sed procul hoc auertant fata.‘ 

vi. 221: cui iaculum parua Libys amentauit habena.’ 

v. 428: obliquat laeuo pede carbasa. 


This last appears to be the most exceptional case. It is, however, 
to be noted that nouns have as a rule a more marked accent than 
other classes of words. 

c) Turning to Virgil, we should not expect him to conform 
to the strict rules observed by Ovid and Lucan. The question 
arises whether his method in the use of pyrrhic words in the sec- 
ond and third feet is such as to change the rhythm of the verse, 
or whether the verse norm would predominate over the natural 
prose accent. The verse structure seems to warrant the conclu- 
sion that there is an actual change in the verse rhythm. We find 
the following forms in the second and third feet: 

1j, 288 liuor edax tibi cuncta negat; ii. 321, 583, 720; iii. 85, 187; iv. 449, 505; 
v. 374, 686, 736; vi. 272, 362, 534, 710; vii. 538, 562, 626; viii. 640, 687; x. 445. 

21, 503; iv. 372; v. 456, 486; vii. 117; ix. 281, 459, 942; x. 47. 

8i, 344, 649, 673, 693; ii. 622; iii. 365, 645; iv. 479, 535; v. 348, 357; vi. 285, 329; 
vii. 475; viii. 141. 
4Procul hoc auertere are closely connected; cf. x. 341. 


5In this line the noun though closely associated with the preceding adjective, is 
emphasized by the long word following, as in the examples in Ovid (p. 45). 
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Aen. iii. 697 numina; i. 82 in latus; v. 308 hic erit.! 


He did not discard the rules of the stricter poets, but he modified 
their application, or we may say that he formulated new rules. 
In the great majority of instances, especially in the Eclogues and 
Georgics, his use of pyrrhic words is the same as that adopted by 
Ovid and Lucan. We may accordingly confine our attention to 
those cases in which he employs a different method. 

In the Eclogues he departs but slightly from the method of 
Ovid. The pyrrhic words which conform to a somewhat different 
usage we may divide into two classes: (1) those in which there 
is a decided tendency to recession of accent owing to the close 
connection of the pyrrhic with the preceding word, and to the 
enclitic nature of the pyrrhic word;’ (2) those in which the ten- 
dency of recession of accent is not so marked. Here it would 
depend on the individual interpretation just how far the pyrrhic 
word lost its individual accent. It is to be remembered that the 
sentence-accent in contrast to the word-accent is in no small 
degree dependent on individual feeling and interpretation.’ 

In the Georgics I have not found any instances which seem to 
belong unmistakably to the first class. Examples of the second 
class occur somewhat more frequently than in the Eclogues. 


1 Also i. 17 currus fuit; ii. 275 qui redit; 438 Aeneas ait; ii. 229 insinuat pauor; 
Georg. ii. 214 tofus scaber; iii. 95 morbo grauis; Aen. i, 168 nympharum domus; 
i, 475 infelix puer; Georg. iii. 6 Hylas pater (cf. Marspiter). 

If these types are freely used in the first and fourth feet but are carefully avoided 
in the second and third feet by those poets who are most strict in the construction of 
their verse, the natural inference is that the usage was determined by the accent. 
Where the accent is allowed on the arsis, as in the first and fourth feet, these forms 
are common; in the second and third feet, which require the accent on the thesis, 
they are avoided. We are not to conclude that Virgil was superior to giving heed to 
matters so insignificant, as they appear to the modern critic. The question is not how 
we should expect a poet of the genius of Virgil to compose, but what are his methods 
as revealed by his verse. 

2There are four such cases: i. 29 respexit tamen; vii. 17 posthabui tamen; ix. 3 
ueriti sumus; x. 33 o mihi. 

8Hempl. German Orthography and Phonology, p. 179. To this class belong 
x. 36: aut custos gregis aut maturae uinitor uuae; also vii. 52, viii. 102, x. 28, 37. In 
the earliest Eclogues, the second, third and fifth, there are no exceptions to the method 
of Ovid, and in the later ones the exceptions are few in number. 

We may note that the character of the rhythm of Eclogues viii and ix is largely 
determined by the use of pyrrhic words. There are more such words in the second, 
third, and fourth feet of these 174 lines than in the entire first book of the Georgics. 
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This difference in method does not denote a tendency to adopt a 
stricter handling of the pyrrhic words but is dependent on the 
character of the poems.’ 

The Aeneid presents a very marked change in the method of 
using pyrrhic words. The instances in which they are closely 
connected in thought with the preceding word are nearly as 
numerous as those in which they are separated from it. To illus- 
trate we may take the examples which occur in the first 200 lines. 
On the one hand we have the following which correspond to Ovid’s 
usage: 


26 animo, manet; 77 labor, mihi; 100 Sarpedon, ubi. 


In the following we have the opposite type, which is characteristic 
of Virgil: 


17 hic currus fuit; 52 Aeoliam uenit; 54 imperio premit; 82 in 
latus; 115 in puppim ferit; 116 in caput; 144 Cymothoe simul; 168 
nympharum domus; 171 lex numero subit; 194 hinc portum petit. 


In this part of the Aeneid we see that the poet leaves no 
chance for doubt to which class each case belongs. In every 
instance it is marked by a definite sense-pause. Some of the edi- 
tions indicate this by punctuation in every instance. While these 
200 lines indicate the general method of the Aeneid, the rhythm 
is not everywhere indicated with the same clearness. The first 
part of a poem is apt to be especially regular in structure, and at 
the beginning of the Aeneid Virgil appears to give the keynote 
of the whole poem. Viewing the poem as a whole there are many 
instances in which the rhythm would depend on individual inter- 
pretation. In this respect the rhythm of the Aeneid corresponds 
to that of music and of modern poetry. The accent of Men- 
delssohn’s “Songs without Words,” and of Milton’s verse is not in 
all cases a fixed quantity, but it differs with individual interpre- 
tation. 


1The Eclogues are more unconventional in form; and the most marked cases of 
the recession of accent in these poems occur where the form is conversational. We 
may note the following instances in the Georgics: 1. 91 seu durat magis; 143 tum 
ferri rigor; 194, 358; ii. 76, 130, 214, 240, 256, 351, 514; iii. 6, 53, 95, 98, 100, 396, 403, 440; 
iv. 6, 180, 168, 282, 246, 341, 444, 448, 492, 495. 
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In the entire first book’ the pyrrhic word which occurs in the 
second and third feet, and which is closely connected in thought 
with the preceding word, is evidently less emphatic than the pre- 
ceding word, and thus subordinate to it in accent. 

II. Several writers have noted the usage which characterizes 
spondaic words in the first foot (Norden op. cit., p. 145). Ihave 
not, however, found any reference to the rules which characterize 
the use of spondaic words in the fourth foot. This foot is in gen- 
eral subject to stricter rules than the first foot, so that we should 
expect to find special restrictions in regard to spondaic words 
which are entirely excluded from the second and third feet. 

a) The rule for Ovid may be stated as follows: (1) if a spon- 
daic word forms the fourth foot, it is preceded by a monosyllable 
or an elided dissyllable which is long in quantity, is without sen- 
tence-accent and is closely related in thought to the spondaic word; 
(2) for rhetorical effect an emphatic monosyllable in a few 
instances replaces the unaccented monosyllable.’ 


1 Besides the cases already cited from the first 200 lines there are the following: 
285 seruitio premit; 329 Phoebi soror; 400 portum tenet; 438 Aeneas ait; 475 infelix 
puer; 477 lora tenens tamen; 513 obstipuit simul; 534 currus fuit; 717 reginam 
petit; 743 hominum genus. In the last line though hominum is the modifier, it is 
the more emphatic word. It is the human race in contrast to pecudes. Similar are 
168 and 329. When the noun and verb are clearly connected in thought, unless there 
is special emphasis on the verb it is subordinate in accent to the noun. (Cf. supra, 
p. 70, TAPA. XXXVI, p. 98). We meet with the same phenomenon in early German 
poetry (Paul Grundriss d. germ. Phil. Il. 22, p. 14). I add the most striking illustra- 
tions found in the second book: 30, 104, 125, 222, 229, 244, 272, 275, 300, 338, 466, 528, 691. 
Further examples are unnecessary; the usage is uniform throughout the Aeneid. 
Though the latter books contain a larger percentage of short words, yet the percentage 
of pyrrhic words in the second and third feet does not increase, nor does the method 
in which they are employed in the latter part of the poem differ from that of the 
earlier books. 


2TIn the first book the spondaic word is preceded by a preposition in lines 42, 170, 
368, 450, 727; by an unemphatic relative in 183, 205, 348, 524; by et in 22, 122, 149, 440, 
677; by nec in 92, 305, 462; by non in 98, 633; by aut in 295. In 606 iam nosset, the 
adverb is not emphatic. 389: uerba datae sortis secum, inter seque uolutant. Compare 
vi, 57 atque inter stamina. The preposition is hardly felt to be a spondaic word, but 
rather a part of a compound ; its individuality is also lessened by the elision. This usage 
of inter in the fourth foot is common in Virgil. There is one example in the first 
book of the emphatic monosyllable: 559: te coma, te citharae, te nostrae, laure, phare- 
trae. Here Ovid justifies the use of te by its ernphatic repetition. This isa reminiscence 
of Virgil Hel. vi.10f.: te nostrae, Vare, myricae, | tenemus omne canet. There arealso 
the following examples of the emphatic monosyllables found in the following five 
books: iii, 208; iv. 444, 627. Besides the unaccented monosyllables mentioned as 
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b) Virgil in the Eclogues and Georgics follows the same gen- 
eral rules which we have seen illustrated in Ovid, but he is some- 
what freer in his usage. In the Eclogues there are 12 cases.’ In 
the Georgics there are 37 cases of the spondaic word in the fourth 
foot preceded by the unemphatic monosyllable.’ In two lines the 
spondaic word is preceded by a pyrrhic.’ There are three instances 
of the emphatic monosyllable preceding the spondee.* 

The Aeneid is characterized by far greater freedom in the use 
of spondaic words in the fourth foot. The preceding word is 
more frequently one which is monosyllabic by elision. This type 
is used especially when the preceding monosyllable is accented 
and emphatic.’ inter in the fourth foot is frequently preceded: 
(1) by its noun united by elision,® or (2) by adjective in agree- 
ment with a noun which follows inter.’ In 10 cases an emphatic 
monosyllable precedes. In 14 instances the spondaic word is 

receded by a pyrrhic word.’ The pyrrhic word forms a sort of 
Pp y apy py 
anacrusis. It is always preceded by a sense-pause, and usually 
by strong sense-pause. In every case it is less emphatic than 
the following spondaic word, and is accordingly subordinate in 
accent. 
occurring in the first book before the spondaic word, we find in the next five books: 
ii. 291 cur, 345 nam; iii. 91 dum, 384 quot, 678 iam; iv. 211 tam, 546 uos, 660 tum; vi. 
182 huc, 561 uix. 

1j, 51 hic inter, 80 sunt nobis, 81 et pressi; ii. 27 si numquam; iii. 51 ne quemquam; 
iv. 24 et fellax; vi. 10 te nostrae, 11 nec Phoebo, 39cum primum; vii. 45 et somno; ix. 
12 tela inter, 56, in longum. 

2T cite the words in the most striking cases: i. 22, 36, 87 sive illis, 174, 278, 344, 372 
atque omnis, 397, 417, 427, 433, 445 densa inter nubila, 501; ii. 24, 55, 143, 166 atque auro, 
218, 291, 301, 335, 383 atque inter, 449, 468; iii. 91, 106 illi instant, 110, 308, 357, 450, 540; 
iv. 11, 100, 198, 268, 348, 452. 

Siii. 221 lauit ater; iv. 229 prius haustu. 

4ii. 150: bis grauidae pecudes, bis pomis utilis arbos; 159: anne lacus tantos? te, 
Lari maxime, teque; 241: tale dabit specimen: tu spisso uimine quallos. In the first two 
lines the bis and te are emphasized by the repetition; in the third tu isemphasized by the 
thought and by its position in the sentence. 

5ii, 110; iv. 703; v. 348; vi. 249. 

6 Of. i. 191 nemora inter; iii. 348; vi. 183. 

7Of. vi. 245 media inter cornua, 513, 592. We may note alsoii. 672 meque extra and 
iv. 177 caput inter nubila. 

8ii, 218, 402, 697; iii. 512; v. 156, 178, 191, 701, 751; vi. 22. 

9i, 26 manet alta, 209 premit altum; ii. 557 iacet ingens, 661 petit isti;iii. 9 dare 
fatis, 503 quibus idem; iv. 407 opere omnis; v. 116 agit acri; vi. 42 latus ingens, 127 
patet atri, 196 ubi pinguem, 271 ubi caelum, 400 licet ingens, 709 strepit omnis. 
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III. (a) When two monosyllables form the fourth foot, the 
rule for Ovid is as follows: (1) if they are united in thought so 
that they may form a word-group, they are subject to the same 
rule as a spondaic word in the same foot;’ (2) as a rule the 
monosyllables occurring in the fourth foot are not so closely 
related as to form a word-group.’ They are accordingly not the 
equivalent of a spondaic word, and are not subject to the same 
rules. As this foot allows the word-accent to fall either on the 
arsis or the thesis, it is not necessary for the poet to make it self- 
evident which syllable has the main accent, but it may in certain 
cases be left to individual interpretation. 

When the fourth foot is formed by two monosyllables, they 
are usually subordinate words, such as are commonly used as sen- 
tence-enclitics. When one of these monosyllables is a more 
prominent sentence word it is regularly the first of the two.’ In 
these the accent of the foot corresponds to that of the fifth and 
sixth feet in which there is coincidence of accent and ictus. 

(b) The usage of the Eclogues and Georgics corresponds very 
nearly to that of the Metamorphoses. In Georg. ii. 98 quibus et 
rex the emphasis is on the second monosyllable. This is a type 
which became a favorite with the poet in the Aeneid. 

In the second type, as in Ovid, the monosyllables are such as 
are usually employed as sentence-enclitics. In Hcl. i. 16 si mens 
non and Georg. i. 187 cum nux se we have an accented word in 
the arsis.‘ 

The usage of the Aeneid differs essentially from that of the 


1The foot is preceded by a monosyllabic sentence-enclitic, as i. 52 qui quanto est, 
127 de duro est; or it may be preceded for rhetorical effect by an emphatic monosyl- 
lable, as vi. 191 pars haec est. 


2T cite the examples found in books i-iii, omitting the Latin in cases where the 
monosyllables forming the fourth foot are separated in thought and are preceded by 
a sentence-enclitic: i. 138 sed itum est in; 405 sed uti est de, 494, 586 sed quam non, 
613, 618 pudor est qui; 770, ii. 54, 63, 72, 134, 191 stupet et nec; 282 haec ipsa in; 424 sunt 
o sunt; 431, 438 nemus est et; 455, 514 nisi nox cum; 572, 579 mota est pro; 743 ego 
sum, qui; 785 ea est, haud; iii. 211, 348, 368 tantum haec in, 534. 

8Cf. ii. 514 nox cum iii. 211; trux cum; iv. 187 dis non. 


4The remaining examples found in the Hclogues and Georgics are as follows: 
Ecl. iii. 19, 48, 54, 109; v. 32, 43, 88; vi. 52, 73; vii. 23; viii. 39; ix. 65, 66; x. 10, 38, 
48; Georg. i. 16, 53, 408, 419, 438; ii. 45, 95, 363, 521; iii, 212, 213, 323, 340, 521, 556; iv. 
40, 116, 170, 184, 205, 525. 
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Eclogues and Georgics. The monosyllables in the fourth foot 
may here be divided into two classes: (1) those in which they are 
so disconnected in thought that they cannot form a word-group;' 
(2) those in which the first monosyllable is a sentence-enclitic 
and is united to the preceding word by elision, or is preceded by 
a pyrrhic word, while the monosyllable in the thesis is an emphatic 
word and in most cases a noun. In this type the accent of the 
foot corresponds to that of the second and third feet in which the 
word-accent falls on the thesis.’ 

IV. When two monosyllables occur in the second and third 
feet they are not so connected in thought that they can form a 
word-group, and thus be equivalent to a spondaic word. 

a) In order to make this fact clear we may divide the examples 
in the first four books of the Metamorphoses into two classes: 
(1) those in which the sense-pause between the monosyllables 
is indicated by punctuation;’ (2) those in which it is not thus 
indicated. To this class belong: i. 470 humatum est et; ii. 63, 
67, 402; iv. 799. In these the monosyllables belong to different 
clauses. We also have the type ii. 303 | os in | se; iii. 546 uos 
pro | fama; iv. 372 a | me nec, 633 sub | hoc et. In these one 
of the monosyllables forms part of a word-group with a word not 
belonging to the same foot.‘ In the 32 examples found in books 
i-iv, est occurs in the arsis 22 times. 

b) The same rules apply throughout Virgil. I will merely 
call attention to the use of the interrogative quis in the thesis. 
It is so used 12 times in the first six books of the Aeneid, as 


1 There are 25 cases preceded by a long monosyllable: i. 261, 605, 755; ii. 8, 94, 119, 
151, 283, 287, 373, 390, 547, 664, 694; iii. 43, 94, 311, 381, 598, 651, 694; iv. 181, 339, 371, 
442; v. 411, 670, 809; vi. 63, 85, 315, 461, 768; 7 are preceded by a pyrrhic word, or by a 
word which has become so by elision: iii. 16, 168; iv. 333; v. 45, 325; vi. 548, 620. 

2ii, 129 uocem et me, 774 comae et uox (repeated in iii. 48, iv. 280), iii. 93 terram, 
et uox, 168 genus a quo, 198 nimbi et nox, 287 figo et rem, 454 socii et ui, iv. 477 tegit ac 
apem, v. 67 ualet et qui, 117 genus a quo, vi. 186 immensam et sic, 686 lacrimae et uox, 
841 tacitum aut te. 


3In the first four books we have: i. 49, 175, 191, 247, 537, 660; ii. 568, 663, 829, 849, 
852; iii. 9, 97, 476; iv. 44, 51, 324, 332, 427, 499, 585. 

41.539: sic deus et uirgo, est hic spe celer, illa timore; 720: Arge, iaces. quodque in 
tot lumina lumen habebas. In these the first monosyllable of the foot is united to the 
preceding word by elision, and the second is emphatic and has a prominent accent, so 
that the effect is not the equivalent of a spondaic word. 
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ii. 70; iii. 187, 318, ete. The relative is placed in the arsis as 
et | qui te vi. 768, except when it has special emphasis as in 0 qui 
i, 229. This suggests that the ancient grammarians are correct 
in their statements in regard to the nature of the accent of the 
interrogative and the relative pronouns (Lindsay Latin Lang., 
p. 167. 5), and also that Virgil carefully avoided the accented 
monosyllable in the arsis. 

V. In Ovid there are 155 hexameter lines ending with a 
monosyllable. Of these 144 are preceded by another mono- 
syllable. The final of the two monosyllables are as follows: 
monosyllabic form of esse 61, personal pronouns 32, forms of 
quis or qui 26, non 18, nunc 3, si 3, also the following: quo plus 
Met. v. 65; nec tam ix. 5; cui sic 280; ai ai x. 215; [per! ue os 
xii. 434], sic stant xii. 401. La Roche ( Wien. Stud. XIX, pp. 7 ff.) 
who has collected these facts, merely draws the following conclu- 
sion: “Bei Ovid .... gibt es fast keinen Hexameter, der auf 
ein einsilbiges Wort endigt, dem nicht noch ein anderes einsil- 
biges Wort vorhergeht so dass zwischen dem fanften und sechsten 
Fuss eine Didrese besteht.” As the form -~ ~ -~= is regarded 
with equal favor with --~ ~ --* whyshouldtheform-~~ - = 
be preferred to --~ ~- =? It is nota question of caesura nor 
diaeresis, but of accent, and this appears not simply from the 
divisions, but from the character of the final monosyllables as well. 
These are almost without exception sentence-enclitics; cf. p. 43. 
From La Roche’s statistics one may see that what is true for Ovid 
is true in general for the other poets. 

VI. When we examine the relation of the iambic word in the 
second and third feet to the word which precedes it, we find that 
the conditions are the exact reverse cf those which prevail in the 
use of pyrrhic words and of monosyllables in the thesis." 

a) If for the sake of brevity we limit our consideration to the 
first book of Lucan, we find 120 examples in which the iambic 
word is closely associated in thought with the preceding word, 
as noun and adjective, noun and genitive, subject or object of 


1In dealing with iambic words we must bear in mind that its accent is light and 
that this would favor the recession of its accent. The accent of iambic words is 
as a rule insufficient to cause shortening or to prevent slurring (TAPA. XXXVI, 
p. 194, note). 
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verb, adverb and verb, etc.' In 20 of these examples -que occurs 
before the iambic word, as 29 desuntque manus.’ The enclitics 
-que or -we occur in 31 examples in which the iambic word is not 
closely associated in thought with the preceding word.’ This use 
of the enclitic implies that it has not entirely lost its identity as a 
word, and that it differs in accent from the final of a polysyllable. 
In harmony with this theory is the frequent lengthening of -que 
in the arsis in Virgil. In 13 examples the iambic word is an 
enclitic which is not closely related to the preceding word.‘ This 
is in harmony with the tendency of the enclitic to throw back its 
accent, as is illustrated by the verse of comedy, especially at the 
end of the verse. Of the remaining examples 34 are of the type 
mercede placent; diros, 38, etc.. In these the marked sense- 
pause following the iambic word favors the union of the two final 
words into a word-group under one accent; and thus this type in 
the verse of hexameter corresponds to the same type occurring at 
the close of the verse of comedy. I include 5 examples of the 
vocative of the type 


Quo fertis mea signé uiri? siiure uenitis 191° 


In all these the sense-pause is after the iambic word, and the 
usual mark of punctuation separating the vocative from the rest 
of the sentence, which is usually employed in our modern editions, 
is omitted, in accordance with the ancient method of punctuation. 
Cf. TAPA. XXXVII, p. 155, n. 1. Under this type also belong 
the 3 following lines: 


ut superi uolueré late. tunc rura Nemetis 419 
nec qualem memineré uident: maiorque ferusque 479 
protulerat naturd rapi sterilique nefandos 590 


In these lines the ancient method of punctuation would not indi- 
cate a pause before the iambic word, but after it. Cf. Wien. 
Stud. XXII, pp. 70 ff. 


16, 17, 21, 28, 30, 34, 41, 47, 50, ete. 

2124, 174, 199, 209, ete. 826, 35, 49, 71, ete. 

410, 49, 93, 189, 148, 175, 273, 350, 361, 400, 520, 642, 664. The enclitic words 
are the possessive pronouns, erit, foret, ait. inquit and ait are frequently used in 
verse as sentence-enclitics. Of. TAPA. XXXVI, p. 86, n. 2, 


'57, 61, 89, 111, 115, 118, ete. 6 226, 331, 660, 681, 
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In 3 examples a sense-pause precedes the word which is fol- 
lowed by the iambic word.’ This prevents the possibility of a 
pause before the iambic word. 

There are 2 of the type reperaré nouos utris 134, 354, and 2 of 
the type causd deis pldcuit 128, 621. Accenting these two types 
according to the rule of the word-group, the rhythm corresponds 
to the verse-norm. Whereas in the type reperdre nouts wis 
the word-group accent would not correspond to the norm. In 5 
examples the caesura occurs after the iambic word. In spite of 
the punctuation of many of our editions this is true of the two 
following lines: 


audiero, per sign& decem felicia castris 374? 
Romano spectanté rapi. sic quisque pauendo 484 


Five examples remain: 


deserueré cauo tentoria fixa Lemanno 396 
Tethyos und4 uagae lunaribus aestuet horis 414 


In these the pause after the iambic word is favored by the long 
word of 6 morae following. Cf. p. 45 and TAPA. XXXVII, 
p. 183, n. 1. 
The three following are in a marked degree rhetorical in 

character : 

indignaté diem poscet sibi, totaque discors 179 

Pompeiané reum clauserunt signa Milonem 323 

audendi maioré fidem fecere, peromnem 467 


The question arises in regard to these exceptional cases, whether 
the verse-rhythm prevails over the prose accent, or whether the 
verse-rhythm departs from the norm. In these examples the 
accent on the final syllable before the iambic word may have 
been favored by the emphasis, just as in the verse of comedy the 
final syllable of an emphatic word may remain unelided before a 
vowel,’ or if it stands before a consonant, may receive the ictus 
on the final.* 

In answering this question we must bear in mind that the 
rhythm of the verse is a more potent factor in modifying the 


132, 64, 210. 80f. TAPA. XXXVII, p. 194. 
2 Of. 267 and 522. 4Cf. the accent of noud, idid., p, 181. 














ordinary prose accent in such elevated styles of verse as the epic 
than it is in those kinds of verse which reproduce more closely 
the spoken language. This may be clearly seen by contrasting 
the hexameter of Virgil with that of Horace’s Satires, or the 
In the verse of 
all languages the rhythm modifies the accent which characterizes 


blank verse of Milton with that of Shakespeare. 


words in prose. 


If Lucan had not desired to preserve a uniform rhythm in 
respect to the point under consideration, we should expect to find 
in some cases a marked sense-pause before the iambic word, or 
even some other type of word following the trochaic word or 
ending. But in the whole of the Pharsalia there is no strong 
sense-pause before the iambic word, and there are upward of 2,000 
cases.' In every case also an iambic word follows the trochaic 
word or ending. The only rational explanation, as it seems to 
me, of these characteristics of Lucan’s verse is the fact that he 
aimed to preserve the normal rhythm in respect to the accent of 
the first short syllable in the dactyl of the second and third feet. 

b) The same principles apply in Ovid and in Virgil. 
usage is in general even more strict than that of Lucan. 

- iambic word is usually an enclitic or verb, or a word intimately 
connected in thought with the preceding, so that a word-group is 
naturally formed. The departures from the normal rhythm find 
their justification inthe thought, and are introduced for variety 
and rhetorical effect.? In a few instances he introduces a strong 
pause after a trochaic word or ending, and he does not always 
employ the iambic word to complete the foot.’ 
exceptions are more numerous, but they are introduced as a rule 
in connection with Greek words to reproduce the Greek rhythm, 


or are used to emphasize the thought. 
ation would indicate a pause before the iambic word. 
2 praeside tuta deo nemorum secreta subibis, 


abstrahit. inde procul montis sublime cacumen 


enumeraré, minor fuit ipsa infamia uero i. 215. 





THe Worp-Accent IN LATIN HEXAMETER 


Ovid’s 
The 


In Virgil the 


1 There is probably no example in Lucan in which the ancient method of punctu- 


nec de plebe deo, sed qui caelestia magna. Metam. i. 594f. 


occupat, unde sedens partes speculatur in omnes. Ibid. i. 666f. 


Scuncta prius temptaté. sed inmedicabile cura i. 190. 
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The sense-pause after the trochaic word or ending is not 
avoided because the feminine caesura is opposed to the vigor of 
the Latin language. The character of the lines in which the 
feminine caesura is used in Homer and in the Latin epic does 
not substantiate the generally accepted theory that this caesura 
is weak. It is often used in Virgil in connection with Greek 
words to reproduce the Greek rhythm, or in lines which express 
strong emotion and which accordingly require special emphasis. 

Our study of the structure of hexameter clearly shows that 
pyrrhic and iambic words and monosyllables are not used in such 
a way that they could be accented as a part of a word-group in 
cases where the word-group accent would be contrary to the verse- 
rhythm. On the other hand, we find these words employed in 
such a way that they naturally form word-groups where the word- 
group accent is in harmony with the verse-rhythm. These facts 
force on us the conclusion that the rhythm of hexameter is con- 
structed with direct reference to the accent of the word-group. 


Brown UNIVERSITY 














THE POINT OF AN EMPEROR’S JEST 
By Duane REED Stuart 


Lampadius, who succeeded Symmachus in the prefecture of the 
city, entertained an exalted opinion of his own importance. Al- 
though the tart comment of Ammianus Marcellinus xxvii. 3. 5 
smacks of the barrack-room, it nevertheless speaks volumes: 
homo indignanter admodum sustinens si, etiam cum spueret, 
non laudaretur, ut id quoque prudenter praeter alios faciens. As 
a typical manifestation of this official’s egotism there is further 
cited his practice of tampering with the inscriptions of dead-and- 
gone emperors on buildings which he had undertaken to restore. 
He took the liberty of inscribing his own name non ut veterum 
instaurator sed conditor. Ammianus continues as follows: quo 
vitio laborasse Traianus dicitur princeps, unde eum herbam parie- 
tinam iocando cognominarunt. 

Nowa great man may be permitted to cherish a pet foible or two 

velut si 

egregio insparsos reprehendas corpore naevos. 
Yet it is not helpful to a reputation to be listed under the same 
rubric as the unpopular Lampadius. Besides, Trajan is accused 
of playing fast and loose with an obligation which emperors no 
better than he or even worse by nature and by practice viewed 
seriously enough. Such Caesars as Augustus, Tiberius, Claudius, 
Vespasian, Hadrian, and Alexander Severus within certain definite 
limits perpetuated the memory of former builders and thereby 
won the approval of historians and biographers.’ It was a Domi- 
tian or a Commodus who succumbed to an overweening desire for 
self-glorification achieved at the cost of propriety and justice.’ 
Therefore, if this tradition as to the policy of Trajan be trust- 


1The data on which this assertion rests will be found in two previous papers, viz. 
“Imperial Methods of Inscription on Restored Buildings: Augustus and Hadrian,”’ 
Amer. Jour. of Arch. IX (1905), pp. 427-49; ‘*The Reputed Influence of the Dies 
Natalis in Determining the Inscription of Restored Temples,’ Trans. Amer. Phil. Ass. 
XXXVI (1906), pp. 52-63. 

2Suetonius Domit. 5: Scriptores Hist. Aug. Commodus 17. 6. 
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worthy, and if his conduct in this respect was of a piece with that 
of the two emperors last named, we find him—to say the least — 
in undesirable company. 

The passage has been often quoted but apparently no one has 
been moved to dissent from its testimony. De la Berge’ cited it 
as proof of the frequency of Trajan’s inscriptions, but took no 
notice of the point which is so vital to the fair fame of the 
emperor—the direct accusation that Trajan stooped to unfair 
measures in order to attach his name to buildings on which rightly 
it had no place. Schiller,’ who for some reason holds a brief to 
prove that vanity was Trajan’s besetting sin, uses this passage to 
support his view. I must remark in passing that this is the sole 
piece of primary evidence in his favor which Schiller was able to 
cite from a literary source—a fact which certainly emphasizes the 
necessity of placing a correct valuation on the testimony of 
Ammianus. Liebenam* bases on the passage a comment in which 
he contrasts the policies of Trajan and Hadrian to the discredit of 
the former: “Im Gegensatz zu Traian der tberall seinen Namen 
verewigt hatte .... liess sein Nachfolger die urspringlichen 
Widmungen selbst bei grossen Umbauten unverandert.” 

I believe that Ammianus has given a distorted view of the 
matter and that consequently it is grossly unfair to draw any con- 
clusion concerning Trajan’s procedure from the passage. Because 
of the dearth of literary sources dealing with the reign of Trajan 
every scrap of evidence should be closely scrutinized and carefully 
weighed. It is, therefore, pardonable to go.to some pains to set 
tradition right in regard to what may seem at most a flaw of minor 
import in the character of a great emperor. 

In the first place, it will be generally admitted, I think, that 
the imputation which Ammianus brings does not agree with what 
we learn from other sources about the character and the conduct 
of Trajan. To be sure, Schiller, as I have said, will have it that 
Trajan was decidedly lacking in modesty. However, the argument 
of this critic fails to convince because of his evident determination 


1¢¢ Essai sur le régne de Trajan,’’ Bibliotheque de l’école des hautes études XXXII 
(1877), p. 3, n. 5. 
2 Geschichte der rém. Kaiserzeit I, p. 545 and Anm. 6 (Gotha, 1883-87). 
3Stddteverwaltung im rémischen Kaiserreiche, p. 163 (Leipzig, 1900). 
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to shape every available piece of data to fit his theory. Some of 
the proofs by which he endeavors to substantiate his charge fall 
but little short of the ludicrous. It was no drastic innovation to 
apply to colonies and to legions the emperor’s name. ‘‘Coloniae 
Augustae”’ were numbered by the dozen; there were ‘“‘Augustan” 
and “Claudian” and “Flavian” legions before there were 
“Ulpian.”” The title Optimus was given by public acclaim 
several years before it was formally countenanced by Trajan as 
an official designation. The assumption of the name was due to 
popular insistence and not to imperial initiative. There is no 
reason to believe that the same circumstances did not hold good 
of the application of the title Augusta to Marciana.' It would 
seem that Schiller could scarcely have been serious in asserting 
that the over-redolent rhetorical garlands of the Panegyric give 
token that Trajan was very receptive of flattery. It would be 
almost as sensible to blame the passive subject of a laudatio 
funebris for the time-honored hyperboles of the eulogist. 

If there is any virtue of Trajan that the sources unite in 
praising, it is his freedom from affectation. Champagny’s 
characterization has scarcely been improved upon: “Nicht dass 
ihm an Hochherzigkeit und an einem gewissen Stolze gefehlt 
hatte; aber er zeigte seinen Stolz nicht in kleinlichen Dingen.”* 
The Correspondence alone suffices to reveal his great common- 
sense and his total indifference toward the inania honoris in which 
Domitian had delighted. It is as unnecessary as it would be 
tedious to cite from Dio Cassius and from Pliny the many occa- 
sions on which his dislike of petty display had manifested itself. 
I wish simply to call attention to the fact that this same trait 
marked his attitude toward honorary inscriptions. Dio Cassius 
Ixviii. 7. 2 quotes with approval the modest phraseology in which 
was couched the inscription. recording the reconstruction of the 
Circus Maximus. Trajan erected a structure more elaborate than 
that which had been damaged by fire in the reign of Domitian and 
materially enlarged its seating capacity; Pliny Pan. 51; CIL. VI 
955. ‘So generous and high-minded was he,” writes Dio, ‘‘that he 


1So Pliny Pan, 84. 
2Die Antonine, trans. by Déhler, I, p. 49 (Halle, 1876). The original French 
publication is not accessible to me. 
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placed on the Circus an inscription to the effect that he had made 
the building adequate for the Roman people.” Pliny has much to 
say about Trajan’s grudging acceptance of architectural memorials. 
The emperor’s name was to be emblazoned not on beams or stones 
but on the monument of everlasting fame. I quote a stock 
passage from the Panegyric, chap. 59: cum arcus, cum tropaea, 
cum statuas deprecaris, tribuenda est verecundiae tuae venia. 
That Pliny’s report of his idol’s attitude is historically accurate 
and that the emperor consistently adhered to this modest policy 
down to the closing years of his reign is proved by Letter 25 
(= Hardy 9) of the Correspondence: statuam poni mihi a te eo 
quo desideras loco, quamquam eiusmodi honorum parcissimus, 
tamen patior, et seq. 

The portrait of Trajan that we derive from the sources thus 
suggests that he would have been the last man to desire to foist 
his name upon another’s monument. By good fortune we have 
still stronger indication that in the restorations in which he 
engaged so actively Trajan conformed to the ordinary rules and 
avoided all false appearances. I refer to CTL. VI 1275: M. Cal- 
purnius M. f. Piso Frugi pr. ex s. c. faciundum curavit eidemque 
probavit .... Imp. Caesar Divi Nervae f. Nerva Traianus 
Augustus ... . trib. potest. xii imp. vi cos. v. P. P. operibus 
ampliatis restituit. From this inscription it appears that in the 
year 108/109 a. p. Trajan rebuilt an edifice erected at least a 
century before by a Calpurnius Piso.’ In his dedicatory inscrip- 
tion the emperor kept the name of the founder and appended a 
record of his own restoration of the building. I have shown 
elsewhere’ that there was no presumption involved in such a pro- 
ceeding, much less any such usurpation of the sole right of 
inscription as that for which Ammianus reproaches Trajan. 

How then may we account for the fact that Ammianus denied 
to Trajan admission into the company in which historically we 
should look to find him—i. e., in my category of “good” emperors? 
I use the adjective, of course, only in respect to the item of 
behavior with which we are here concerned. The complete 


\ His identity is uncertain; cf. Drumann Geschichte Roms, 2te Auf., II, p. 543. 
2Trans. Am. Phil, Ass. XXXVI (1906), pp. 54-57. 
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rehabilitation of Trajan, it will be seen, is simply a matter of 
explaining the joke to which Ammianus alludes, the point of which 
had in some way become obscure. From the Epitome of Aurelius 
Victor, 41. 13, we get additional information of value: hic 
(Constantinus) Traianum herbam parietariam ob titulos multos 
aedibus inscriptos appellare solitus erat. In the first place we 
learn that the original perpetrator of the bon mot was Constantine. 
Furthermore, the epitomist presents an independent and, in the 
light of what we have learned about Trajan, a perfectly reasonable 
version of the cause that elicited the epithet. The point of 
Constantine’s jest in its original application lay simply in the 
fact that the inscriptions of Trajan were conspicuous and numerous 
in and around the city. Eutropius was not so far wrong when he 
wrote of Trajan Brev. 8.5: orbem terrarum aedificans. It follows 
as a matter of course that the name of such an indefatigable 
builder was to be read on many edifices. In the Forum of Trajan, 
for example, there was inevitably constant reminder of the founder. 
Thus it came about that Trajan was dubbed “wallpellitory” by 
Constantine, who may have been frankly bored by seeing so 
frequently the name of his great predecessor, who may, like 
Constantius afterward,' have felt a very human chagrin at having, 
in comparison, no more architectural worlds to conquer, or who 
may have wished simply to turn a phrase.’ However this may 
be, the quip tickled the popular fancy as the efforts of imperial 
jesters are forever doing. So often was it repeated that Ammia- 
nus’ plural, cognominarunt, may be justified without a resort to 
that favorite hypothesis of the source-investigator, nonnulli pro 
uno. 

This is the point, however, that I would emphasize: Underlying 
the nickname there was by no means the animus which Ammianus 
implies. Constantine’s satirical comment was evoked merely by 
the frequency of Trajan’s inscriptions and contains no allusion to 
any such titular forgery—if I may use the term—as that for 
which Lampadius was stigmatized. Trajan cannot be blamed for 
inscribing his buildings. Therefore the number of his inscrip- 
1Amm. Mar. 16. 10, 15-17. 
2Trrisor potius quam blandus: Zp. 41. 15. 
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tions varied directly as the number of his monuments. Ammianus 
read too much into the joke and erred in his application of it to 
the compromise of the good name of Trajan. Or it is possible 
that the sarcasm gained acidity in repetition and transmission so 
that what had begun as a humorous reference to the ubiquity of 
Trajan’s inscriptions became a downright reflection on his gener- 
osity as a man and his sense of honor as a restorer. I trust 
that he has been vindicated. 


Princeton UNIVERSITY 

















THE ARA MARTIS 
By Samuet Batt PLATNER 


In the third part of the first volume of Jordan’s Topographie 
der Stadt Rom, recently published, Professor Hilsen maintains 
(pp. 475-77) that there were two important shrines of Mars in 
the campus Martius, besides the temple built in circo Flaminio 
by D. Junius Brutus Callaicus in 138 B. 0. which does not enter 
into the present discussion. As there are no remains that can be 
identified with any temple or altar of Mars, the question resolves 
itself into an interpretation of ancient evidence. So far as I know, 
no one has hitherto assumed the existence of two cult-centres of 
Mars in the campus Martius (exclusive of the temple of Callaicus), 
although Fowler (Roman Festivals, p. 242) remarks: ‘Perhaps 
the position of the latter (the old ara Martis) had changed as the 
campus came to be built over.” As this new theory is important, 
if true, it may be worth while to review the evidence again, in 
spite of the strong presumption that Halsen is right as usual. 

For convenience the evidence in the case will be given here, 
and reference to it will be made by the numbers in parentheses: 

(1) Fest. 189 (purporting to be a citation from the leges regiae of 
Numa): opima spolia: qui cepit aeris CC, secunda spolia in Martis 
aram in campo solitaurilia utra voluerit caedito. 

(2) Liv. xxxv. 10. 12 (193 B. o.): alteram (porticum) a porta Fontinali 
ad Martis aram, qua in campum iter esset, perduxerunt. 

(3) Liv. xl. 45. 8 (179 B. o.): comitiis confectis ut traditum antiquitus 
est, censores in campo ad aram Martis sellis curulibus consederunt. 

(4) Dio Cass. lvi. 24 (9 a. D.): 6 re yap rod “Apews vews 6 év TH rediw 
avrod dv éxavpwvyOn. 

(5) Ovid Fast. ii. 856-60 (shortly before 8 a. p.): 

iamque duae restant noctes de mense secundo 
Marsque citos iunctis curribus urget equos: 

ex vero positum permansit Equiria nomen 
quae deus in campo prospicit ipse suo. 

(6) Ibid. iii. 519, 520: 

altera gramineo spectabis Equiria campo 

quem Tiberis curvis in latus urget aquis. 
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(7) Fest. 178: October equus appellatur qui in campo Martio mense 
Octobre immolatur quotannis Marti . . . . eiusdem coda tanta celeritate 
perfertur in regiam ut ex ea sanguis destillet in focum participandae rei 
divinae gratia. 

(8) Fasti Philocali ad Oct. 15 (CIL. I’, p. 332 [854 a. p.]): equus ad 
nixas fit. 

(9) CIL. VI. 1785 =31931 (fourth or fifth century): falancariis qui de 
Ciconiis ad templum cupas referre consuerunt .... professionariis de 
Ciconiis statim ut adveniret vinum . ‘ 

(10) Philoxen. gloss. (CGI. II. 201): trigarium romos émov fro yupva- 
fovrat. 

(11) Notitia, Reg. IX: campum Martium, trigarium, ciconias nixas, 
pantheum. 

(12) CIL. VI. 31545 (about the middle of the first century): Paullus 
Fabius Persicus . . . . ripam cippis positis terminaverunt a trigario ad 
pontem Agrippae. 

(13) Consolatio ad Liviam (first century): 

217 armataeque rogum celebrant de more cohortes: 
has pedes exequias reddit equesque duci.... 
221  ipse pater flavis Tiberinus adhorruit undis, 
sustulit et medio nubilus amne caput... .. 
226 _—irvix capit adiectas alveus altus aquas. 
iamque rogi flammas extinguere fluminis ictu, 
corpus et intactum tollere certus erat: 
sustentabat aquas cursusque inhibebat equorum, 
ut posset toto proluere amne rogum. 
sed Mavors templo vicinus et accola campi 
haec dixit siccis verba neque ipse genis ... . 

Ancient writers agree that the campus Martius was consecrated 
to Mars and took its name from that fact. In this campus was 
an altar of Mars, ara Martis, dating from very early times, the 
existence of which is vouched for by (1), (2), (3), and (4). In 
(1) and (4) there is no indication cf the part of the campus in 
which the altar stood; in (2) there is an indication but unfor- 
tunately the problem is complicated by the introduction of another 
unknown quantity, the porta Fontinalis. No explanation of this 
passage seems probable except that one of the earliest porticus of 
which we have any record was long enough to reach from the 
porta Fontinalis to the altar of Mars. Further evidence for a 
porta Fontinalis is found in Paul. Hp. 45: Fontinalia fontium 
sacra unde et Romae Fontinalis porta, and in some inscriptions of 
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the imperial period, but there is nowhere any direct statement 
that this was a gate in the Servian wall. That is simply taken 
for granted. It was formerly located on the slope of the Quirinal, 
near the via Magnanapoli, but recent topographers have followed 
Hilsen in placing it at the northeast corner of the Capitoline, 
where the road came through from the Forum into the campus 
Martius—the road recently discovered by Boni under the founda- 
tions of the column of Trajan. The objection to this location is 
that, now at any rate, there appear to be no springs in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood, whereas the name seems to have been given to 
the gate for precisely that characteristic of the locality. Whether 
the gate was here or a little further to the northeast, is perhaps 
not of great importance so far as the site of the altar is concerned, 
provided it was in the Servian wall at all. From Cicero De nat. 
deor. 3. 52, we learn that Cn. Papirius Naso dedicated a temple 
to Fons in the year 251 B. o. from the booty taken in Corsica. 
It is easy to connect this with the porta Fontinalis, but, on the 
other hand, in view of the numerous fontes in Rome, it seems 
hazardous to press so indefinite a statement into the service of 
any particular theory. In spite of the ordinary meaning of per- 
duxerunt ad (2), it is perhaps possible that Livy intended to say 
nothing more definite than that the porticus extended toward the 
altar without actually reaching it. We must remember that, with 
the exception of the Saepta and possibly two or three temples 
whose location is a matter of conjecture, there were probably no 
buildings northwest of the northeast corner of the Capitoline, 
between it and the river, at this period (193 B. o.). 

The uncertainty of this passage has led a recent writer (Mor- 
purgo, in the Bullettino Comunale, 1906, pp. 209-23) to develop 
the theory that porta Fontinalis was only a popular designation 
of the porta Capena, due to the fact that in that part of the city 
the springs were very numerous and celebrated. The campus 
mentioned was the campus minor of Catullus (55. 3), and the ara 
one erected at the side of this campus nearest to the city walls, 
and opposite the famous temple of Mars that was built at an early 
date outside the porta Capena. This explanation, however, is 
based upon too many assumptions to commend itself as valid. 
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I think that we cannot escape the conclusion that Livy refers to 
an altar in the campus Martius. 

From (38) it is natural to infer that the curule chairs of the 
censors were set up near the place where the election had been held. 
This was the site of the later Saepta, although we have record of 
the comitia being held elsewhere in the campus Martius, in Aes- 
culeto, or in luco Petelino. As Livy says nothing about this 
comitia, it was probably held in the usual place, but this must 
have been quite extensive as the later Saepta was 440 metres long. 
The ara Martis might have been anywhere between the Capitoline 
and the Pantheon, and still be near the comitia. The usual loca- 
tion of the ara, therefore, has been near the piazza del Gest with 
Hilsen, or directly east of the Pantheon on the north side of the 
via del Seminario with Lanciani. 

We have now the two passages in Ovid to take into account, 
the first of which (5) refers to the earlier Equiria that occurred 
on February 27, a festival celebrated by races in the campus Mar- 
tius, ‘‘which the god himself looks out upon in his own field.” 
The natural explanation of this is that the race course was within 
sight of the temple of the god. (6) states that the second 
Equiria, on March 14, took place in the campus “against which 
on one side the Tiber rushes with his winding floods.” There are 
three bends in the Tiber to which these words might apply, that 
at the piazza Nicosia, that at the pons Neronianus, and that at the 
Ghetto. The last is excluded for evident reasons, and of the other 
two it is entirely probable that the first is meant. Ovid says that 
the field in which the races were held stretched as far as the bend 
in the river northwest of the Pantheon, that is from the bank of 
the river to a point so near the shrine of Mars that the god could 
be said to look forth from it upon the sport. In accordance with 
this interpretation the Equiria is ordinarily located directly north 
and northeast of the site of the Pantheon and the thermae Neroni- 
anae. If it extended as far south as the present via del Seminario, 
the distance from it to the supposed site of the porta Fontinalis 
would be about 550 metres, and about 350 metres to the site 
assigned by Hilsen to the original altar of Mars. The porticus 
of 193 B. c. in that case need have been only 200 metres in length. 
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Hitherto it has been generally assumed that the ara must be 
located somewhere on this line, and at a point such that the length 
of the porticus need not have been greater than was reasonable for 
that period and yet near enough to the Equiria to make Ovid’s 
prospicit intelligible and appropriate. 

For his new theory of a second temple of Mars in the campus 
Martius Hilsen relies principally upon what he regards as evidence 
in the Consolatio ad Liviam (13). The poet is describing the 
obsequies of Drusus, whose ashes were placed in the mausoleum 
of Augustus, as we know from Dio Cassius, and he says that the 
Tiber in his grief purposed to overflow his banks and extinguish 
the fire on the pyre of his favorite Drusus, but that Mars appeared 
and forbade him to carry out the threat. The rogus (217) is 
undoubtedly the ustrinum of the mausoleum of Augustus, for 
which we have epigraphical evidence, since it is unlikely that, if 
the ashes of Drusus were to be placed in the imperial mausoleum, 
his body would be burned anywhere except in the imperial cre- 
matory attached thereto. At any rate it would hardly have been 
burned at any great distance from it, and just below the site of 
the mausoleum is the point where the river is most likely to over- 
flow its banks. This according to the poet is what the Tiber pro- 
poses to do, but Mars restrains him, Mars vicinus templo et accola 
campi. This, Hilsen thinks, proves that there was a shrine of 
Mars near the pyre of Drusus, a long way from the place where 
he puts the old ara. To this second temple he assigns the refer- 
ences in the two passages from Ovid (5), (6), and finds confirma- 
tion for his view in certain other allusions. 

In the first place he thinks that in the well-known description 
of the sacrifice of the October horse (7) we can hardly understand 
the allusion to the speed with which the tail was borne along, if it 
had to be carried only the 800 metres from the ara to-the Regia, 
whereas the distance from the assumed site of the second temple 
was twice that, and enough to make the reference intelligible. 
A swift runner, however, undoubtedly provided for the purpose, 
could easily run the longer distance in not more than six minutes, 
and with any care in the holding of the tail, no more blood need 
be lost in six minutes than in three. But as a matter of fact, I do 
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not see how this passage can be cited as evidence for a second 
temple, for this sacrifice was one of the very oldest in Rome, dating 
back to a very early period when it is wholly improbable that there 
was a second shrine of Mars to dispute the supremacy with the 
original altar. The whole rite and its description are primitive, 
and belong to a time when there could have been only one altar 
of the god in the campus. 

There is, however, another reference (8) to this sacrifice, that 
Hilsen also introduces as evidence for his view. In the calendar 
of Philocalus (354 a. D.) we find this entry under October 15: 
equus ad nixas fit—evidently an allusion to the old sacrifice of 
the October horse which seems to have been preserved through 
the long struggle with Christianity, or else to have been revived 
in the fourth century. The only nixae known to us is the 
Ciconiae nixae, a term used to designate a certain district of the 
city, probably an open square, in which there was a statue, or 
perhaps a relief on one of the surrounding buildings, of two or 
more storks with crossed bills. It occurs in the Notitia in this 
series: campum Martium, trigarium, ciconiae nixas, pantheum. 
In his enumeration of the buildings of the ninth region, the cata- 
loguer is passing from those of the circus Flaminius northward 
through the Stadium of Domitian, where he turns northeast and 
proceeds to mention the campus Martius (a name applied at that 
date to that part of the whole campus which lay between the Tri- 
garium and the ara Pacis), the Trigarium, the Ciconiae nixae, 
and the Pantheon. As the Pantheon is south of the campus Mar- 
tius, so far as any indication from the Notitia goes, the Ciconiae 
nixae might lie to the north of the district marked on our maps 
as the campus Equiriorum, or at its southeastern end near the 
Pantheon. What its presence in the Notitia does show is that it 
was an important district, naturally to be mentioned next after 
the Trigarium, whether it lay to the south or north of the latter. 
We have, however, an inscription (9) of the fourth or fifth century, 
found near S. Silvestro and supposed to refer to the great temple 
of the Sun, of which the biographer of Aurelian says (Vit. Aur., 
48): in porticibus templi Solis fiscalia vina ponuntur. Without 
going into the disputed question of the site of this temple, it 
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seems clear that wines imported into Rome were brought to a 
storehouse in its portico from the Ciconiae, which appears to be 
the same as the Ciconiae nixae of the Notitia and the ad nixas of 
the calendar. Now if these wines were brought from any place 
near the Trigarium, after being imported, that place was probably 
on the bank of the river, and we cannot be far astray in accept- 
ing the usual location, near the piazza Nicosia. 

The Trigarium is explained by a gloss in Philoxenus (10), and 
a terminal cippus (12) of the first century clearly implies that 
this open space was on the bank of the river. From its use, and 
from its position in the catalogue of the Notitia, it must have 
been near the campus Equiriorum. This is consistent with the 
identification of the Ciconiae nixae and the piazza Nicosia. Rely- 
ing then on the notice in the calendar that the sacrifice of the 
October horse took place here, Hilsen maintains that this indi- 
cates that the old rite had survived all attempts of the Christians 
to suppress it, and that there must have been a temple or altar of 
Mars close by. It seems to me, however, that another explana- 
tion is the more natural. If the old altar had survived until the 
fourth century, and if the sacrifice had continued to be celebrated 
there, it would undoubtedly have been described as taking place 
ad aram Martis. If there had been another temple of Mars near 
the Ciconiae nixae, the calendar would surely have spoken of the 
sacrifice as taking place at or near that temple. There would have 
been no reason for locating it ad nixas if there had been any 
shrine of the god himself near by, where the rite actually took 
place. The omission of any such reference seems to me direct 
evidence against Hilsen’s view. 

Returning to the Consolatio ad Liviam (13), Halsen, as has 
been remarked, interprets the interference of Mars templo vicinus 
et accola campi as direct and conclusive evidence that there was 
a temple of the god close to the funeral pyre. I think, on the 
other hand, that the reason for the interference of Mars is to be 
found in his relation to Rome itself, to the whole campus Martius, 
and to the house of Augustus. There would be little propriety 
in singling out Mars simply because his temple happened to be 
the nearest at hand, and if that were not the reason, it would make 
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little difference how far away his shrine stood, provided it was 
near enough to justify the words vicinus templo et accola campi. 
This might properly be said of a shrine standing anywhere in a 
very considerable part of the campus. There were a number of 
shrines in the campus Martius, north of the circus Flaminius, in 
the first century—the date to which the composition of the Con- 
solatio is to be assigned—dedicated to Neptune, Vulcan, Fortuna, 
Juno, Jupiter Stator, Juturna, Minerva, and Isis and Serapis. 
To none of these gods could any such interest in the funeral of 
Drusus be assigned as to Mars. This line, therefore, need not be 
interpreted as applying only to a teniple ad nixas, and none of 
the evidence thus far adduced for the existence of such a temple 
is conclusive. 

There is another point, however, which no one seems to have 
noticed. When the Fasti (5), (6) were written, at the beginning 
of the first century, there were between Hilsen’s site of the old 
ara Martis and the Equiria the thermae and Pantheon of Agrippa, 
the temple of Minerva Chalcidica, the first temple of Isis and 
Serapis, and the great Saepta Iulia, as well as the porticus Argo- 
nautarum and the basilica of Neptune. Now these structures 
completely surrounded the assumed site of the ara, and a glance 
at the map will convince anyone of the impropriety of Ovid's 
using the verb prospicit (ii. 860) of the god enshrined at this 
point, provided any definite topographical sense is to be assigned 
to the word at all. It is not the distance between this site and 
the Equiria that is the objection, but the fact that the former was 
quite cut off at this time from the latter. I believe that Ovid 
does give prospicere a distinct local meaning in this passage, as 
is his custom elsewhere in the Fasti in similar expressions (cf. 
vi. 209), and, if this be true, we have but two alternatives, either 
to place the original and only altar of Mars at the southern end 
of the campus Equiriorum, east of the Pantheon, and north of 
the temple of Minerva Chalcidica, and not at the piazza del Gesi, 
or else with Hilsen to assume the existence of a second shrine as 
early as the time of Ovid. This latter hypothesis carries with it 
the further assumption that when the poet spoke in this way of 
Mars, people in general would apply his words to this second 
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shrine and not to the famous old altar, consecrated by antiquity — 
certainly an improbable assumption. Now if my objections to the 
validity of Hilsen’s arguments for the existence of a second shrine 
are well taken, there can be no objection raised against locating 
the ara near the Pantheon unless such an objection can be found 
in the passage from Livy (2). If we admit that the porta Fonti- 
nalis was probably in the Servian wall at the northeast corner of 
the Capitoline, and locate the ara near the Pantheon, the porticus 
must have been about 500 metres long to satisfy the meaning of (2). 
This is not an excessive length, when we compare the length of 
the porticus of the empire. Moreover, the early porticus were 
probably not at all elaborate, hardly more than covered walks, and 
it does not seem hazardous to assume that this particular porticus 
was long enough to afford shelter to pedestrians most of the way 
from the gate to the altar. 

My conclusion is that on the whole there is as yet no sufficient 
evidence for assuming the existence of a second shrine of Mars in 
the campus Martius (always excepting that of Callaicus), and 
that the early ara probably stood just east of the Pantheon. 
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GREEK AND LATIN ETYMOLOGIES 
By Francis A. Woop 


1. Gk. dprafw ‘tear, snatch, seize, catch,’ apr ‘bird of prey,’ 
dpranéos ‘grasping, greedy; drawing to oneself, attractive, allur- 
ing, charming,’ etc. are referred by Prellwitz Et. Wtb.’ 54, to 
Lat. rapio, leaving the rough breathing unexplained. Walde, 
Et. Wtb. 8. v. rapio, regards apmafw as a derivative of a base 
srep-, syp-, a by-form of rep- in rapio, etc. Isee no reason, how- 
ever, why we may not connect Gk. dprdfw, ‘tear, snatch, etc.’ 
with Lat. sarpio, sarpo ‘cut off, trim, prune.’ Primitive pruning, 
as well as reaping and shearing, was a pulling, tearing rather than 
a cutting in our sense of the term. Compare Lat. carpo with 
Lith. kerpu ‘schneide etwas mit der Scheere,’ and such words as 
ON. ryia ‘den Schafen die Wolle ausreissen,’ Lat. vello, etc. 

If then we combine dp7rdfw and sarpio, this brings us to serpo, 
etc. (cf. Schroder IF. XVII, 462 ff.). We have then serp- 
‘draw together, wind, creep; draw to oneself, grasp (dpmradéos) ; 
pull off, tear off, prune’ (sarpio). Cf. MHG. krimmen ‘die 
Klauen zum Fange krimmen, mit gekrimmten Klauen oder 
Fingern packen, verwunden, kratzen, reissen; refl. sich winden, 
krimmen, kriechen;’ MHG. klimpfen ‘fest zusammenziehen, 
dricken, einengen,’ Eng. clamp, Scotch climp ‘hook, snatch;’ 
OE. wrestan ‘twist,’ Eng. wrest; Lat. volvo, Goth. wilwan 
‘rauben.’ 

2. Gk. apparos ‘unbending, firm’ may be from *n-uytos, base 
uert- ‘turn, bend’ in Elean Spatdvav- topivnv (Hesych.), Lat. 
verto, ete. 

3. Gk. Sderudos ‘finger, toe’ is referred doubtfully by Prell- 
witz, following Curtius, to déeoua. Brugmann assumes for the 
primary meaning ‘Zinke, Zacke,’ and compares ON. tindr ‘Zinke, 
Zacke, Spitze’ (cf. JF. XI, 284 f.), deriving Sderuvdos from an 
earlier *Satxvdos, like tiéxrw from *t~-Tkw. We may adopt the 
primary meaning assumed by B., without resorting to the meta- 
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thesis, by comparing ON., Norw. tange ‘tang of a knife, a spit, 
or projection of land,’ whence ME. tang(e) ‘point, sting, dagger,’ 
Eng. tang ‘point, projection; esp., a long and slender projecting 
strip, tongue, or prong, forming part of an object and serving to 
hold or secure it to another.’ 

4, Gk. dddos ‘wile, trick, treachery,’ Lat. dolus ‘wile, fraud, 
deceit,’ ON. tdl ‘deceit’ are from a base del-, dol-, variously 
explained (cf. Prellwitz 119; Walde 182). As words for ‘trick, 
wile’ naturally come from ‘move quickly, sway, waver, etc.,’ we 
may compare OE. getel ‘swift, prompt, OHG. gizal ‘leicht, 
schnell, behende,’ Goth. un-tals ‘unfaigsam, ungelehrig,’ and also 
OE. tealt ‘unsteady, heaving; precarious, fleeting,’ tealtian ‘be 
unsteady, not stand firm,’ ete. 

5. Gk. éwiotapa: ‘understand’ is usually regarded as made up 
of éri and fornuw. According to Brugmann Girdr. II, 889, it is a 
compound of év/ and the unreduplicated -craya:r. Wackernagel 
KZ. 33, 20, regards it as an originally reduplicated form * éuo/- 
orapat, *ériotraya, with later shortening of «. 

In suggesting a third explanation I will first show how the 
meaning developed. In the literal sense é$/ornw means ‘set on, 
set over, place upon, set by or near to,’ and in the middle voice 
and the intransitive tenses, ‘stand on, over, near, by, etc.’ The 
word is used figuratively in éplotnms thy yvounv,—thv Sidvorav 
‘apply one’s thoughts to, attend,’ and so frequently used abso- 
lutely: éfuordva: ‘attend, (animum) attendere,’ émiorical tia eri 
tt ‘call one’s attention to a thing.’ From these uses come émv- 
oraddv ‘attentively, earnestly,’ émictacia ‘oversight, command; 
attention, care,’ émiotacws (‘stopping; resting, halt); attention, 
care, charge, diligence, thought,’ etc. From these was abstracted 
the verb éricrapa: ‘fix one’s attention or thoughts on a thing, be 
assured, believe, know, understand, know how.’ This explanation 
accounts for the augment in nTicTauny, nrietnOnv, for the verb 
was felt as a simplex. 

Eng. understand, NHG. verstehen, which are related in the 
second part of the words with éwr/orapaz, have a different develop- 
ment of meaning (cf. author, Mod. Lang. Notes XIV, 257 ff., 
XV, 27 ff.). 
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6. Gk. «/Sados ‘shrewd, artful,’ also written «ivdados, cxivdagos, 
whence «ida¢y ‘fox,’ no doubt meant primarily ‘separating, dis- 
cerning, gescheit,’ and may be derived from the base sqeid- in 
kidvapa, oxidvapar ‘be separated, scattered,’ oxidapév apardv 
(Hesych.), Lett. skaidit ‘verdinnen,’ skaida ‘Span,’ Lith. 
skédziu ‘verdinne; trenne, scheide,’ etc. (cf. author, IE. a®: a*i: 
a*u 137). Similarly from a parallel base sqeit- come MHG. 
schiden ‘auseinandergehen, scheiden; entscheiden,’ geschide 
‘gescheit, schlau.’ 

7. Gk. «ipagos: adorn (Hesych.) may likewise be referred 
to OE. sciran ‘distinguish, decide; get rid of,’ scir ‘shire, district,’ 
OHG. skéri ‘sagax, acer ad investigandum.’ 

8. Gk. mwdpn ‘hand,’ wapis ‘a liquid measure,’ eduapys ‘easy, 
convenient, habilis, evyep7js’ are probably from a base mer- ‘press, 
hold, grasp, seize, etc.’ Compare dpelpw ‘deprive,’ auédpdw ‘de- 
prive; pluck,’ pépder- cwrver, BAdmrre, pelperars oréperar; apépyw 
‘strip, pluck off, Skt. myjdti ‘wischt, reibt, ab,’ Lat. merges, etc. ; 
Gk. Spaéa- cvrAdaBeiv, Bpaxeivy cuvrdvar, SvcBpaxavorv dvcxepes, 
dvarAnrrov, Svoxatavéntov (Hesych.), Skt. mygdti ‘berthrt, fasst 
an;’ Gk. waprrw ‘grasp, hold, seize,’ MHG. merwen ‘anbinden, 
anschirren, vereinigen; verschwagern’ (cf. author, Mod. Lang. 
Notes XXI, 41). The base mer- of the above is the same as in 
Skt. mpyndti ‘zermalmt, zerschligt,’ Gk. wapaivw ‘crush, waste 
away.’ 

9. With Gk. wépde, auépdm of the above compare Skt. mdrdati, 
mydndti, ‘reibt, zerdrackt, reibt auf,’ Av. maradaité ‘vernichtet.’ 

10. Gk. wévw, Lat. maneo ‘remain,’ Skt. man- ‘zégern.’ ete. 
are supposed to be identical with ‘“*men- ‘denken’ durch den 
Mittelbegriff ‘sinnend dastehn’” (cf. Walde Et. Wtb. 365 and 
references). But as men- ‘remain’ goes back to a very early 
period, we may discard this explanation as presenting too modern 
a view. At the time when men- ‘remain’ came into use, men- 
‘think’ implied an entirely different idea from ours. To us 
thought implies abstraction and is ordinarily accompanied by a 
quiet behavior. But to the primitive man the quiet bearing and 
abstracted look would be a mark of stupidity not of mental activity. 
But we may still combine men- ‘think’ and men- ‘remain’ from 
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a common starting-point. For the former denoted mental excite- 
ment, fierceness, courage, etc. But even this was secondary, since 
the base men- must have referred primarily to the quick motions 
of the body as indicating the inward emotions. Thus Gk. pévos 
is used in Homer denoting force, strength of body, esp. as shown 
in quick movement and exertion, as: mévos Te Kal adKy, p. YELpav; 
of animals: vropddAuos p., Bods pw. etc.; force, strength, power of 
things (sun, fire, river, storm, spear, etc.). Hence fierceness, 
impetuosity, courage; eagerness, wish, intent; mind, temper, dis- 
position, etc. 

The base men- must therefore have denoted primarily quick 
movement. From such a meaning would naturally arise ‘waver, 
hesitate, delay, remain,’ and this we have in Skt. man- ‘zégern,’ 
Gk. wévo ‘remain,’ etc. For this change in meaning compare the 
following: Skt. vdficati ‘wankt’: Gk. d«vos ‘delay, hesitation’ 
(L. Meyer I, 502).—Goth. hahan ‘hangen lassen, schweben 
lassen,’ Skt. gankhaté schwankt, zweifelt, ist besorgt’: Lat. 
cunctor.—OE. windan ‘wind, twist’: wandian ‘hesitate, ete’ — 
ON. geisa ‘witen,’ Goth. usgaisjan ‘erschrecken,’ ON. geiske 
‘Schreck’: Lith. gaiszti ‘zaudere, zégere, schwinde,’ Lat. haereo. 

11. Gk. épyos ‘roadstead, haven’ meant primarily, according 
to Fick, ‘Auslauf’ (cf. Prellwitz Ht. Wtb. 337), and is related to 
opun ‘assault, attack, impetus, impulse,’ dpudw ‘set in motion; 
rush,’ Skt. sdrma-s ‘das Fliessen’ (= Gk. épyos), sisarti ‘rennt, 
eilt, fliesst,’ etc. The connection is probably correct, but the 
primary meaning was perhaps rather ‘a place where ships may 
ride at anchor, road, roadstead.’ Compare OE. ridan ‘ride; swing,’ 
brim-rdad ‘sea,’ ME. rade, NE. road, roadstead ‘place where ships 
may ride at anchor,’ MLG. réde ‘offener Hafen’ (:vor dem anker 
riden ‘ride at anchor’). 

12. Gk. wétpa ‘rock, ledge or shelf of rock’ is compared by 
Prellwitz s. v., following Fick BB. III, 166, and others, with 
Lat. triquetrus. On this connection cf. Walde Et. Wtb. s. v. 
petigo, triquetrus. Under the former word Walde assumes a 
root *pet- ‘rauh,’ to which he refers Gk. wétpa. But until we 
find more evidence for a root *pet- ‘rough,’ we shall do better to 
refer 7érpa to a different meaning. 
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A common meaning to which words for rock go back is ‘ex- 
tended,’ which might give either ‘projecting’ or ‘flat.’ So the 
following: Gk. wAd& ‘flat surface (of land or water), flat top of 8 
hill, flat stone, tombstone, ON. flaga ‘flagstone, OHG. jfluoh 
‘Felsen,’ base peld- ‘extend; flatten’ in Lat. planus, etc., to which 
may belong ChSl. planina ‘Berg,’ and also ON. fiall ‘Berg,’ 
OHG. felis, felisa ‘Felsen, Gk. wéAXa: X0s.—OPruss. kalso 
‘Fladen,’ ON. hella ‘platter Stein’ (cf. Zupitza Germ. Gutt. 113). 

So Gk. wérpa may have meant primarily ‘ledge,’ and then 
‘rock, cliff’ in general, and may be compared with pet- ‘extend, 
stretch out’ in Gk. werdvyvvpu, etc. Or we may start with ‘extend, 
project,’ and find parallels in Lat. eminére: mons; Lith. kelit 
‘hebe’: kdlnas ‘Berg,’ Goth. hallus ‘Fels,’ Lat. collis, etc. 

13. Gk. pé@os ‘limb, body; face, countenance’ is left unex- 
plained by Prellwitz. It may be from *wredhos ‘growth, form.’ 
In that case compare Skt. vdrdhati ‘wachst, mehrt sich, starkt 
sich, gedeiht,’ Av. varad- ‘grow,’ etc. For meaning compare 
Goth. liudan ‘wachsen,’ Skt. rddhati ’wachst, steigt,’ Av. raoda- 
‘Wuchs, Ansehen,’ OS. lid ‘Ausseres,’ Goth. ludja ‘Antlitz.’ 

14. Gk. c€Bopua: ‘feel awe before, venerate, worship; fear, be 
ashamed,’ coSéw ‘drive away, scare; shake, beat; intr. strut, 
bustle along; pass. be vehemently excited,’ o¢8n ‘horse’s tail,’ etc., 
have meanings that are not easily combined with Skt. tydjati 
‘verlasst,’ tydjas ‘Verlassenheit, Not, Gefahr.’ The Gk. words 
may rather be from a base tueg*. Compare Skt. tujdti, turjdti 
‘drangt, stésst, treibt an; Med. in schnelle Bewegung kommen,’ 
tvdngati ‘springt,’ tufjd-s ‘Anstoss, Ruck,’ ON. Joka ‘bewegen; 
Platz machen, weichen,’ /ukla ‘fihlen, befihlen,’ OE. Pocerian 
‘run about’ (cf. Mod. Lang Notes XVIII, 16). 

15. Gk. oxoddrra€ ‘a large kind of snipe’ is omitted by Prell- 
witz. It no doubt is a derivative of oxéAoy ‘anything pointed: 
pale, stake.” Compare OHG. snabul ‘Schnabel’: snepfo ‘Schnepfe;’ 
MHG. snipfen ‘schnappen,’ Sw. snipig ‘spitz, spitzig,’ snipa 
‘schmaler, spitzer Kahn’: ON. -snipa, ME. snipe ‘snipe;’ MHG. 
snitzen ‘in Sticke schneiden; schnitzen,’ snitz ‘Schnitt, Schnitte’: 
OE. snite ‘snipe’ (perhaps with ¢ from ##). 

16. Gk. cdma ‘body’ from *tudmnt ‘swelling’ (cf. Prellwitz 
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s. v.) resembles in formation Lat. tomentum, ‘stuffing for cushions’ 
from *towemnto-m, a derivative of the base few- in Lat. tumeo, 
Skt. taviti, tdéuti ‘ist stark, hat Macht,’ etc. (cf. Walde 630). 

17. Gk. peSouae (with gen.) ‘draw back from, turn away from; 
abstain from, spare; (with inf.) refrain, cease’ is regarded as the 
same word as Skt. bhindtti, bhedati ‘spaltet, teilt,’ Lat. findo, 
Goth. beitan ‘beissen’ (cf. Prellwitz Et. Wtb’ 484; Uhlenbeck 
Ai. Wtb. 201; Walde Et. Wtb. 225). I should rather compare 
the base bhei- ‘shrink, fear, etc.’ in Lith. baidaa ‘scheuche,’ Lat. 
foedus ‘ugly, horrible, foul,’ Skt. bhdyate, bibheti ‘farchtet sich’ 
(regularly with abl. or gen.), bhird-s, bhilu-s ‘schtchtern, feig, 
sich scheuend vor, Lith. bailus ‘furchtsam, scheu,’ ON. bila 
‘zagen, nachgeben, nachlassen,’ etc. 

18. Gk. govrdw ‘go to and fro, roam about; rave, be delirious; 
go to, visit,’ otros ‘roaming about; madness, frenzy’ may be 
compared with MLG. bister (pre-Germ. *bhit-tro-) ‘umherirrend, 
vom rechten Wege abweichend ; verwildert, verkommen, unztichtig ; 
elend, schlecht,’ bisteren ‘umherirren, irre gehen, MG. bister 
‘darbend, verlassen,’ MDu. bijster ‘verstort, verwirrt.’ These are 
from the base * bhoit-, * bhito-, Skt. bhitd-s ‘sich farchtend,’ from 
bhei- in Skt. bhdyaté, bibheti ‘farchtet sich,’ OHG. bibén ‘ beben, 
zittern,’ etc. 

19. Gk. dvyeOAov ‘swelling and inflammation of the glands’ 
may be for *PAvyeOAov as Prellwitz s. v. assumes. But as the 
base bheug-, beug- ‘bend, etc.’ also has the meaning ‘round out, 
swell,’ duyeOAov may rather be a derivative of this base. Compare 
MHG. bich ‘Rumpf, Bauch,’ i. e. ‘swelling, protuberance,’ buch 
‘Schlagel, Keule (eines Kalbes),’ Skt. bhaija-s ‘Arm, Russel (des 
Elefanten), Ast,’ bhujdti ‘biegt, beugt,’ bhugna-s ‘gebogen, 
gekrammt,’ etc. In Gk. this verb took on the meaning ‘ (bend), 
give way, flee;’ but ‘bend out, swell’ is preserved in puyeOAov. 

The parallel base bheug- develops similarly: Goth. biugan 
‘biegen,’ ON. bogenn ‘gebogen,’ bogna ‘sich beugen, weichen’: 
Dan. bugne ‘sich biegen, strotzen, schwellen,’ MHG. biuhsen 
‘aufblahen.’ 

Other bases bheuw- have the meaning ‘swell’: Goth. uf-bauljan 
‘aufschwellen machen, hochmitig machen,’ OE. byle, OHG. balla 
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‘Beule;’ Skt. bhiignu-s ‘wachsend’ (: bhdvati ‘gedeiht, entsteht, 
wird’), MHG. bus ‘Aufgeblasenheit, schwellende Fille,’ bisch 
‘Knittel Wulst,’ ON. beysinn ‘dick, gross;) MHG. butzen 
‘turgere,’ buzen ‘aufschwellen, hervorragen,’ ON. bitr ‘Holzklotz;’ 
Skt. bhiimd ‘Fulle, Menge,’ Gk. diya ‘growth: esp. an inflamed 
swelling on the body, tumor, boil,’ etc. (cf. Mod. Lang. Notes 
XIX, 4 ff.). 

20. Gk. ydpis ‘favor, grace; kindness, goodwill; gratitude, 
thanks,’ yapies ‘acceptable, agreeable, pleasing, graceful, lovely,’ 
xapifopa ‘gratify, show favor, do something agreeable’ are usually 
connected with yaipw, Lat. horior, Skt. hdryati, ete. (cf. e. g. 
Hirt Idg. Abl. 455; Prellwitz Ht. Wtb.2 500; Walde Et. Wtb. 
289). If these words are related, they must show meanings that 
are secondary to those of Gk. ydpus. For the meanings of ydpus 
are not easily derivable from those of yaipw, etc. But leaving 
that question in abeyance, I will champion another connection for 
xapis which is an old one now discarded (certainly older than 
Curtius 158, Vanicek 93). 

Gk. yapis was formerly regarded as related to Lat. gratés 
‘thanks,’ gratia ‘favor, grace; agreeableness, loveliness; kindness; 
thanks, gratitude, etc.,’ and the words certainly are very closely 
related in meaning. This is true not only of the general signfi- 
cation of the words but also of special uses. Thus Gk. yaprres 
‘Graces’ is translated by Lat. Gratiae; ydpw with gen. by gratia 
with gen., etc. But this positive evidence is strengthened by the 
fact that no other explanation has been given for gratés, gratia, 
gratus that accounts for their meanings. For Lat. gratus 
‘acceptable, pleasing, beloved; thankful, grateful’ is not well 
explained as meaning originally ‘gepriesen, begrisst, willkommen 
geheissen’ (so Walde 275). 

Adopting the old connection we may take another step. Gk. 
xapis, Lat. gratia from * Ghf-tia meant primarily ‘acceptableness, 
agreeableness, etc.,’ and belong to the base ghere- ‘take, grasp’ in 
Skt. hdrati ‘nimmt, hilt; schafft herbei, holt, bringt dar; nimmt 
weg, entreisst, raubt; nimmt in Empfang, eignet sich an, gewinnt, 
reisst hin, entzickt,’ hyrtd-s ‘genommen, etc.,’ -hara-s ‘nehmend; 
entfahrend, hinreissend, entztickend; vernichtend,’ haras ‘Griff,’ 
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Gk. et-yepys ‘easily handled, yielding,’ ye/p ‘hand,’ Osc. heriiad 
‘capiat,’ etc. (for other related words see Walde 130 f.). 

For the development in meaning seen in gratus, gratia, yapus 
compare the following: Lat. accipio ‘take,’ acceptus ‘welcome, 
agreeable, acceptable,’ often joined with gratus——Goth. andni- 
man ‘annehmen, andanéms ‘angenehm.’—ON. /iggia ‘annehmen, 
empfangen,’ begr ‘gefallig, willkommen,’ Jagd ‘Annehmlichkeit, 
Gunst.’— Lat. tango ‘touch, handle,’ Gk. teraywv ‘taking hold of,’ 
Ir. toig ‘angenehm,’ OE. anc ‘thought; favor, grace; pleasure, 
satisfaction, delight; thanks’ (cf. no. 34).—To these add Skt. 
hérati ‘nimmt, etc.,’ Osc. hertiad ‘capiat’: Lat gratus, gratia, 
Gk. yapis. 

21. Lat. colostra, -trum ‘the first milk in the breasts of ani- 
mals after delivery, beestings’ is formed with the suffix -trd, -tro- 
from a nominal stem *kuelos-. Compare OE. hwelian ‘suppurate; 
make to suppurate,’ Lith. szvelniis ‘ weich, sanft anzufassen;’ and 
for meaning, Lat. pus ‘white and viscous matter of a sore, pus’: 
Gk. ios ‘beestings’ (: vo ‘make to suppurate’), wiap, mieria 
‘beestings.’ 

22. For Lat. febris ‘fever,’ which has been variously explained, 
I venture another attempt. It may come from *bhes-ri-s ‘a 
trembling, shaking,’ from a base bhes- ‘move rapidly’ in Lat. 
festino ‘hasten, be quick,’ confestim ‘speedily,’ ON. bisa, basa 
‘sich anstrengen,’ OE. bisig, Du. bezig ‘busy, active.’ 

This base bhes- is perhaps from bhues-. Compare Norw. baus 
‘hitzig, heftig, ibermitig, stolz, bausa ‘darauf losgehen,’ bauste 
‘unverzagt und heftig heranstiirmende Person,’ ON. bustla ‘bustle,’ 
Sw. dial. bés ‘wild, verwegen daherfahrend,’ Skt. bhiisati ‘bewegt 
sich, bemuht sich, ist geschaftig,’ etc. 

23. Lat. importinus ‘inconvenient, unsuitable; uncivil, rude, 
harsh, etc.’ is, according to the old explanation, referred to the 
negative in-and portus. This is doubted by Walde Ht. Wtb. 298, 
who sees in it only a ‘“‘Kontrastbildung zu opportinus.” That 
both importtinus and opportinus are derivatives of portus admits 
of but little doubt, not, however, in the sense ‘haven, port,’ but in 
the original meaning ‘entrance, approach,’ probably felt even in 
classical Latin, and plainly seen in Av. paratus ‘Durchgang, Ein- 
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gang, Pforte, Furt, Bracke.’ Hence importinus naturally meant 
‘inaccessible, unapproachable,’ and then ‘inconvenient, unfit, etc.’ 
When applied to men it meant ‘unapproachable, repellent, uncivil, 
rude, harsh, etc.’ Opportinus as naturally meant ‘accessible, 
approachable, convenient, etc.’ From ‘accessible’ comes also 
‘open, exposed’ in such expressions as: Romanus ... . opportu- 
nus huic eruptions fuit, Liv. vi. 24; opportuniora morbis corpora, 
Plin. xviii. 7. 12. 

24. Lat. lapit ‘dolore afficit,’ which Conway JF. II, 157, takes 
for an older *dapit, base dép-, dap- in Lat. daps, ete. (cf. Walde 
165 f.), may rather be from the base lep- ‘tear off’? in Gk. Aér@ 
‘peel, strip off,’ Aewrds ‘thin, fine, delicate, weak,’ Lat. lepidus, 
etc. Compare, for meaning, ChSl. lupiti, Lith. lupti ‘schalen, 
abziehen,’ Skt. lwmpdti ‘zerbricht’: Gk. Av7rn ‘pain, grief, Awv7éw 
‘pain, grieve, distress. The a of Lat. lapit sustains the same 
relation to the e of Gk. Ad as the a of lapis to the € of Aéras. 

25. For Lat. medulla ‘marrow, pith’ we may assume the pri- 
mary meaning ‘softness, soft part,’ and compare Skt. mddhu, 
ChSl. medi ‘Honig, Met,’ OE. medu ‘mead,’ Gk. webu ‘wine, 
strong drink.’ 

26. Lat. melior ‘better’ has been referred to a base mel- ‘large, 
strong, etc.’ in Gk. wada ‘very,’ waddov ‘more,’ etc. (cf. Walde 
376). But as melior is the comparative of bonus, we should 
expect it to have a somewhat similar meaning, not one entirely 
different. Now bonus is from the same root as Lat. bedre ‘make 
happy, gladden, refresh,’ bellus ‘charming, lovely, agreeable, 
pleasant, friendly,’ Skt. ddévas ‘Verehrung,’ duvasydti ‘ehrt, 
verehrt, erkennt an, belohnt.’ Hence melior would naturally 
mean ‘milder, more friendly, more gracious, more beneficent’ or 
the like. We may therefore compare Lith. maléné ‘Gnade,’ 
malonis ‘gnadig,’ maloningas ‘huldvoll,’ Lesb. wéAdAcxos, Cret. 
unr/xv0s, Ion. wetAryos ‘mild, soft, gentle, kind,’ meAdysos ‘mild, 
gentle, soothing.’ These are supposed to come from a base mé(7)-, 
also in ChSl. mili ‘mildtatig,’ Lith. mylas ‘lieb,’ méilé ‘Liebe,’ 
myliu ‘liebe.’ So optimus (*opitumus) from ops in the sense ‘aid, 
help, assistance’ (not ‘Macht, Falle’ as given by Walde s. v.), 
meant ‘most helpful, most beneficent’ (cf. Sommer JF. XI, 213), 
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and thus completes and harmonizes the series. Compare the 
similar development in Goth. qairrus ‘sanftmitig’: Lith. géras 
‘gut’ (Hirt PBB. 23, 351 £.); Goth. wdpeis ‘lieblich,’ ON. gore 
‘freundlicher: besser, trefflicher.’ 

27. Lat. mora ‘delay, hindrance; pause; space of time,’ moror 
‘delay, tarry, linger; retard, detain, hinder’ have been referred to 
the base (s)mer- in Skt. smdrati ‘erinnert sich,’ Lat. memor, ete. 
Against this connection the same objection may be raised as in 
the case of Gk. wévw: wéuova (cf. no. 10). For mora I assume the 
primary meaning ‘a holding, checking,’ and compare the base 
mer- ‘crush, press; hold, seize, etc.’ This meaning also better 
explains the various significations in Ir. maraim ‘bleibe, lebe,’ 
mall ‘hebes, tardus, morans,’ Welsh mall ‘ putris, corruptus, malus; 
(item) stolidus, insip[id]us, insulsus,’ i.e. ‘crushed, crumbling; 
stupefied; weak.’ 

Compare Skt. mrndti ‘zermalmt, zerstért,’ Gk. wapaivw ‘wear 
out, weaken; pass. waste away, decay;’ Skt. mdrdati ‘reibt, zer- 
drickt, reibt auf,’ Gk. wépder- ewrve, SraGmrTax; MHG. zermiirsen 
‘zerdricken,’ OE. G-mierran ‘disable, injure, corrupt, destroy; 
hinder,’ mierran ‘hinder, be a stumbling-block to; squander, 
waste,’ Goth. marzjan ‘argern, Anstoss geben,’ OHG. merren ‘auf- 
halten, behindern; stéren,’ MLG. merren, marren ‘aufhalten, 
hindern; sich aufhalten, zdgern, siumen,’ etc. (cf. no. 8 and 
Mod. Lang. Notes XXI, 40f.). 

28. Lat. olor ‘swan’ etc. (cf. Walde s. v.) probably received 
the name from the color. Compare OHG. elo ‘gelb,’ Lat. al-bus, 
etc. So also the following: Lat. albus, etc.: OHG. albiz, elbiz 
‘Schwan,’ ete. —Av. avan- ‘shine’: OHG., OE. swan ‘swan’ (cf. 
Uhlenbeck Ai. Wtb. s. v. sudnati).—Skt. gdcati ‘leuchtet, glanzt,’ 
gucis ‘leuchtend, glanzend, blank’: Gk. «v«vos ‘swan’ (cf. author, 
A.J.P. XXI, 179).—OHG. gelph ‘von hellglanzender Farbe, 
glinzend’: Lith. gulbé, Pruss. gulbis ‘swan’ (cf. author, Color- 
Names 28). 

29. Lat. rancens, rancidus ‘stinking, rancid,’ rancor ‘a stink- 
ing smell or flavor, rankness, rancidity; an old grudge, rancor’ 
seem to be repeated in MLG. wrank, wrange ‘sauer, herbe, bitter, 
strenge,’ MDu. wranc, Du. wrang, herbe, bitter.’ These, how- 
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ever, are the same as OSw. vranger, ON. vrangr ‘gebogen; ver- 
kehrt, falsch,’ OE. wrang ‘injustice, wrong,’ MLG. wrank ‘Ringen, 
z. B. der Hande; Ringen, Kampf, Streit, Groll (cf. Lat. rancor ‘ old 
grudge’); Briiune der Schweine,’ and are related to the strong verb 
OE. wringan ‘wring, press out,’ OS. wringan ‘drehen,’ OHG. 
ringan ‘drickend winden, ringen; streiten,’ etc. The Germ. words 
are usually referred to a pre-germ. base *ure(n)gh- on account of 
MHG. erwergen ‘erwirgen,’ Lith. verzii ‘schniire, enge ein, 
presse.’ But ON. ré, OSw. vrd, NGutn. rdng ‘Winkel, Ecke’ 
point to a base *urenk- (cf. Lidén Ein baltisch-slav. Anlautge- 
setz 10), to which may also belong germ. wringan (or this may 
represent both bases) and Lat. rancens. 

On the development of meaning in the above compare OE. 
wripan ‘twist; bind,’ wrap ‘angry, fierce, hostile; harsh (to 
taste); grievous, terrible,’ MLG. wret ‘gedreht, krumm; wild, 
grimmig; heftig, strenge; herbe, sauer, bitter, widrig (vom 
Geschmack ).’ 

30. Lat. sarcio ‘patch, mend, repair,’ sarcina ‘bundle, pack- 
age, load,’ which evidently go back to the signification ‘draw 
together, bind,’ are connected by Meringer with Gk. épxos ‘Gehege, 
Schutz; Netz’ (cf. /F. XVII, 157 ff.; and for other words given 
by M. see Walde, Et. Wtb. 545). This gives us a base serk-, which 
we may derive from ser- in Lat. sero ‘join or bind together, plait, 
interweave, connect,’ Gk. e’p ‘join together in rows,’ etc. Simi- 
larly from sner- comes snerk- in OHG. snerhan ‘binden, knipfen, 
schlingen,’ ON. snara ‘drehen, wenden, schlingen’ (: ON. sner- 
kia ‘zusammenziehen, runzeln;’ Dan. snerpe ‘zusammenziehen, 
-schntren,’ OHG. snerfan ‘zusammenziehen’). 

31. For Lat. sarddre ‘intelligere’ we may assume the primary 
meaning ‘seize, grasp.’ This implies a *sardd- ‘seizing, tearing,’ 
which we may refer to sario ‘hoe, weed,’ from which come sarpio, 
sarpo ‘cut, trim, prune,’ Gk. dpraf ‘tear, snatch, plunder; seize, 
grasp; grasp with the mind, apprehend’ (cf. no. 1, and for 
meaning no. 34), 

32. Lat. sevérus ‘stern, severe, harsh’ Walde s. v. derives from 
““* se ‘ohne’ + *véro-, *vérd- ‘Scheu’ zu vereor.” A more natu- 
ral derivation would be *se + ON. verr ‘freundlich, ruhig, 
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angenehm,’ Goth. * (un) wérs ‘unwillig,’ wnwérjan ‘unwillig sein,’ 
OHG. miti-wari ‘sanftmitig.’ These certainly contain the same 
root as OK. wer ‘agreement, treaty, promise, faith, fidelity, 
friendship,’ wer, OS., OHG. war ‘wahr,’ Ir. fir, Lat. vérus, ChSl. 
véra ‘Glaube,’ Av., OPers. var- ‘glauben.’ These I derive from 
a base were- in Gk. p7j-rpa ‘saying, speech; agreement, bargain, 
covenant’ (Cypr. ¢p%j-ta ‘Vertrag,’ rpntdoua: ‘bestimme’), pytds 
‘spoken, named, specified, covenanted, agreed on,’ Skt. vratd-m 
‘Wille, Gebot, Gesetz; Geltibde, etc.,’ Gk. eipw ‘say, speak, tell,’ 
Lat. verbum, ete. (cf. Pub. of the Mod. Lang. Assoc. XIV, 329). 

33. Lat. tempus ‘temple (of the head)’ is easily derivable 
from temp- ‘stretch,’ not as ‘Gespanntes’ as given by Waldes. v., 
but as ‘thinness, thin place.’ This is a common designation of 
the temple. Compare the following: OE. bynne ‘thin’: bunwang 
‘temple,’ OHG. dun-wengi ‘Schlafe,’ MLG. dunninge ‘Schlafe.’ — 
ON. slapa ‘schlaff herabhangen,’ sldpr ‘schlaffer Mensch,’ 
Germ *slépaz ‘eingefallen’: OHG. slaf ‘Schlafe;’ Lith. slépsna 
‘Dannung, Weichen, Gk. Aamdpa ‘flank’: Aamapds ‘slack, 
loose,’ Lith. silpnas ‘schwach, kraftlos. —MHG. smelhe ‘schmal, 
gering,’ Lett. smalks ‘fein, dann,’ Lith. smulkis ‘fein, klein’: 
smilkings ‘Schlafe.’—Gk. xe/pw ‘shear, cut; consume,’ Russ. 
kornyj ‘klein von Wuchs,’ Lett. Karns ‘nichtern, hungrig, schlank, 
leer,’ Gk. xopadw ‘shear’: xépon ‘temple’ (cf. Color-Names 75).— 
To these we may add Lith. tempi ‘spanne durch Ziehen, dehne 
aus,’ Lat. tempus ‘time,’ primarily ‘stretch, span, extent, space’: 
tempus ‘temple.’ To refer tempus ‘temple’ to a root *tem-p- 
‘schlagen, klopfen’ is futile as long as a root *tem-p- with that 
meaning cannot be found, and as long as “tempus ‘Schlafe’ als 
‘klopfendes, schlagendes’”’ is not paralleled. 

34. Lat. tongére ‘nosse, scire,’ tongitio ‘notio,’ Osc. tanginum 
‘sententiam,’ Goth. bagkjan ‘denken,’ ON. bekkia ‘gewahr wer- 
den, erkennen,’ etc., are from a base tong-, which no doubt meant 
‘take, grasp,’ whence ‘grasp, begreifen, comprehendere, verneh- 
men.’ This is probably the same as fe(n)g- in Lat, tango ‘touch, 
beat, handle,’ tagax ‘thievish,’ integer ‘untouched,’ Gk. tetayov 
‘taking hold of,’ OE. baccian ‘pat, flap,’ ON. biaka ‘strike, smite; 
afflict,’ biakadr ‘worn, exhausted.’ 
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With Ir. toig ‘angenehm,’ which is compared with tango, Fick 
Witb.‘ II, 121, compare ON. Adéknask ‘gefallen, behagen,’ bekkr 
‘angenehm, gefallig,’ bekkia ‘angenehm machen,’ etc., which, 
however, may have -k(k-) from pre-Germ. -kn-, and may belong 
to a synonymous base fek- in ON. /agr ‘gefallig, willkommen,’ 
peg ‘Annehmlichkeit, Gunst,’ Piggia ‘annehmen, empfangen,’ 
OE. picgan ‘take, receive, accept,’ Gk. réxewv ‘beget, bear.’ 

That fongeo meant primarily ‘take, grasp’ is further proved 
by Goth. bagks ‘Dank,’ OE. /anc ‘thought; favor, grace; pleas- 
ure, satisfaction, delight; thanks,’ etc. The various meanings 
here cannot be explained as diverging from ‘thought.’ But they 
can be derived from ‘take, grasp.’ Thus we have pre-Germ. 
*tongo-s ‘a taking, grasping: anything grasped, concept, thought; 
anything taken or acceptable, favor, grace, pleasure, gratefulness, 
thanks.’ 

On the developed meanings in te(n)g-, tek- compare the follow- 
ing: Lat. capio, concipio, percipio.—OK. on-gietan ‘seize, assail: 
perceive, feel, see, hear, hear of, be told of, understand, know, 
recognize,’ be-gietan ‘get, obtain, acquire, find; beget, conceive 
(child).—OHG, striunen ‘gewinnen, erwerben,’ OE. strienan 
‘acquire; beget..—NHG. nehmen, annehmen, vernehmen.—IE. 
*gené ‘get, grasp’: gené- ‘get, beget, conceive’ in Lat. gigno, 
Gk. yiyvoua, Skt. jdnati ‘erzeugt,’ etc.: gené- ‘get, grasp, per- 
ceive, know’ in Skt. janati, Gk. yeyv@onw, Lat. ndsco, etc. —Gk. 
AapBavw ‘take, grasp, seize; grasp, understand, hold, believe; 
conceive (child),’ Skt. ldbhaté, lambhaté ‘fasst, ergreift, erlangt ; 
erfahrt. nimmt wahr, (with dpa) erfasst, erlangt; nimmt wahr, 
erkennt, erfahrt, weiss.’ 

So we might add examples indefinitely. But these are enough 
to prove that te(n)g- ‘touch, take’ and tong- ‘perceive’ are in all 
probability related. Practically the same explanation was given 
by me in Mod. Lang. Notes XIV, 259f. (May, 1899), but it 


seems not to have been adopted or even known. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


NOTES ON THE MONUMENTUM ANCYRANUM 


In the Res gestae divi Augusti, published in 1883, Theodor Momm- 
sen gave to the world what seemed at the time to be almost a definitive 
edition of the Monumentum Ancyranum. There soon appeared, how- 
ever, a number of articles, notably those of Seeck (Wochenschr. f. klass. 
Phil., November 19, 1884), Johannes Schmidt (Philologus, 1885, 1886, 
1887), and Wolfflin (Sitzungsber. d. Akad. d. Wissensch. zu Miinchen, 
1886), which showed that scholars were not entirely satisfied with the 
text established by Mommsen. It is with several of the doubtful pas- 
sages that the principal part of this article will deal. 

Mommsen’s restoration of the Latin, II. 18-20, and of the correspond- 
ing Greek, is as follows: 

[Privat]im etiam et municipatim universi 
[cives sacrificaverunt sempe]r apud omnia pulvinaria pro vale 
{tudine mea.] 

kal kat’ ldlay 5é kat | ard modes couravres of rodetrar 6uoduuald[dv] cuvexds ZOvcav 
brép rijs éufjis cwrnplas. 

The Greek is almost perfectly preserved in this passage, but Momm- 
sen himself does not feel sure of the exact wording of the Latin. He 
considers époOvpaddv as in some way corresponding to apud omnia pul- 
vinaria, a position which seems to me quite indefensible. It is much 
more likely that the translator merely disregarded the Latin, apud omnia 
pulvinaria, just as in the Appendix no attempt is made to reproduce 
[pulvina}r ad circum maximum (VI. 33, 34). It is true that in the body 
of the inscription, IV. 4, pulvinar ad circum maximum is translated by 
vadv mpos TO peydAw immodpduy; but if the author of the Greek saw no 
objection to the translation of pulvinar by vads in that passage, why 
should he have considered it necessary in II. 19 to render apud omnia 
pulvinaria by the totally inadequate dpobvpadov? Wolfflin, loc. cit., 
p. 266, thinks that ovveyds stands for apud omnia pulvinaria, but 
ovvexas comes little, if any, closer than éuoAvpaddy to a correct reproduc- 
tion of the Latin words. I am convinced that the author of the Greek 
considered ovyravres hardly strong enough to represent wniversi, and so 
added éyoOvpaddv, which is etymologically a rough equivalent to the 
Latin word. 

If Mommeen is correct, and I think he is, in supposing that the word 
ending in r is represented by cvvexas, not by duobvyaddy, then neither the 
87 
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unanimiter of Wolfflin (p. 266) nor the concorditer of Bormann and 
Schmidt (Philologus, 1887, p. 80) can be right. Mommsen, Additamenta 
to p. 43, rejects frequenter, suggested by Bormann, as exceeding the 
space, though preferable in other respects to semper, which he adopts in 
the text. Certainly a better equivalent for ovveyas than either frequenter 
or semper is continenter. Of course the length of continenter lays it 
open to the objection offered to frequenter, but a careful examination of 
the facsimile has convinced me that there is ample room for fifty-seven 
letters in the line, five more than Mommsen allows. To save the space 
of one letter, it might be desirable to accept supplicaverunt, preferred by 
Wolfflin to sacrificaverunt on the ground that supplicare is regularly 
used with apud omnia pulvinaria. The Greek évcav, however, inclines 
me to keep sacrificaverunt. 

I should restore the Latin thus: 

(Privat]im etiam et municipatim universi 
[cives sacrificaverunt continente]r apud omnia pulvinaria pro vale 
{tudine mea.] 

The vexed passage, ITI. 40-43, is thus restored by Mommsen: 

[Inde ab eo anno qjuo Cn. et P. Lentuli c{ons]ules fuerunt eum d[e]ficerent 
[vecti]g[alia, tum] centum millibus hfomiJoum tu[m pl]uribus i{nlJato fru- 
{mento vel ad njumma{rio]s t[ributus ex agro] et pat[rimonio] m[e]o 

{opem tuli.] 

The uncertainty of this restoration, with its doubtful Latin and con- 
fused sense, is enhanced by a comparison with the clear and uninvolved 
Greek, here again almost perfectly preserved: 

['Am’ é]xelvou r[o]d émavrod, é[p’] of Natos cat Iérdos 
[A]évrAoe bara éyévovro, bre brédevrov al 5n- 

[ud]ocac mpboodor, Adore pev Séxa wuplaciw ad- 

[Aore] 5é xal mdeloow cerixds Kal dpyupixds cuvrdtes 
é« ris éufjs bwdptews %5wxa. 

Mommsen himself is dissatisfied with the result of his efforts to 
restore the exact words of Augustus, but his understanding of the Emper- 
or’s meaning seems to me absolutely correct. W25lfflin and Schmidt, 
however, give an entirely different interpretation to the passage. Wo6lf- 
flin (pp. 259, 260) reads: 

tum pluribus, inlato fru- 
mento atque nummariis tesseris divisis ex patrimonio meo 
opem tuli. 
Schmidt, substituting multo for inlato,' reads: 
tum pluribus multo, fru- 


mentarias et nummarias tesseras ex aere et patrimonio meo 
dedi. 


1Though Mommeen has i[nlJato, asserting that part of the i and a can be made 
out, everything before -to is very uncertain. 
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Both rely on Suetonius Aug. 41, frumentum quoque in annonae difficul- 
tatibus saepe levissimo, interdum nullo pretio, viritim admensus est 
tesserasque nummarias duplicavit, where Suetonius is obviously speak- 
ing of benefactions to the city populace, while Augustus, in the passage 
from the Res gestae, is just as certainly referring to his treatment of 
provincials. 

I should try to find the very words of Augustus by translating the 
Greek as literally as possible. Accepting with some hesitation Schmidt’s 
multo, Mommsen’s archaic masculine tributus, and his ex agro et patri- 
monio meo, I should read: 

[Inde ab eo anno quo Cn. et P. Lentuli c[ons]ules fuerunt, cum d[e]ficerent 
{vecti]g[alia tum] centum millibus hf[omi]oum, tu[m pl]juribus [mul]to, fru- 
[mentarios et nJummafrio]s t[ributus ex agro] et pat[rimonio] m[e]o 

[dedi.] 

Mommsen’s restoration of the Latin, IV. 19, 20, and of the correspond- 
ing Greek is as follows: 

Con{s]ul septimum viam Flaminiam a[b urbe] Ari[minum feci et pontes]} 
omnes praeter Mulvium et Minucium. 
[‘T]ra[ros é-] 
Bd[o]uov dddv D[Aauviay dwd] Pwyuns [’ Aplusvor] 
y[ed]pas re ras év airg wdoas tiw dvetv rdv wh 
én[]Seouévwy e[r]ioxevas éréqoa. 

The restoration of the Greek seems certain, but two objections have 
been offered to the Latin version, the failure to provide for the év airj of 
the Greek, and the insertion of feci in a chapter entirely devoted to restora- 
tions and repairs. The Via Flaminia, moreover, had been constructed 
about two centuries before. 

The words feci et Wolfflin (p. 273) rejects for et in ea, and he thinks 
that refect must be supplied in thought from the preceding sentence. 
The Greek érdyoa he would strike out as merely a repetition of the last 
word in the preceding chapter, due to the carelessness of the stonecutter. 

refeci also has been suggested, and the author of the Appendix, VI. 
37, 38, says “refecit .... [viJam Flamin{iam];” but there is hardly 
sufficient space for the additional letters, and the Greek translation of 
reficere is regularly émurxevafav. Accepting the first of Wolfflin’s emenda- 
tions, I should restore the passage thus: : 

Con{s]ul septimum viam Flaminiam a[{b urbe] Ari[minum et in ea pontes] 

‘omnes praeter Mulvium et Minucium [munivi)]. 
Whether the Ancyran stonecutter, or the copyist whose work he followed, 
was at fault here, the omission of munivi after Mulvium et Minucium 
was an error easy to make, and of a kind only too common, as every 
student of Greek and Latin manuscripts is well aware. To strengthen 
the hypothesis that Augustus wrote munivi, I may cite the inscription 
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relating in part to this very undertaking of Augustus, CIL. XI. 365, 
vjia Flaminjia [et reliquei]s celeberrimeis Italiae vicis . . . . [mu]niteis, 
and Suetonius Aug. 30, desumpta sibi Flaminia via Arimino tenus 
munienda. I find no exact parallel for pontes munivi, but Tacitus Ann. 
i. 56, has ad munitiones viarum et fiuminum. The writer of the Greek 
version, unable to make an accurate translation of the technical munivi, 
contented himself with the unsatisfactory édyoa. 

The substitution of éw dveiv trav pH érideonevwv émoxerns for praeter 
Mulvium et Minucium, though it has no immediate bearing on the 
textual difficulty discussed above, deserves some comment. It should be 
borne in mind that the Greek translation was prepared for the benefit of 
distant provincials, not one of whom had probably ever heard of the 
Mulvian and Minucian bridges, and to whom the bald statement that 
Augustus had repaired all the bridges on the Via Flaminia, except those 
two, might be somewhat mystifying. Consequently the translator 
omitted the names of the bridges and added, rév py émdeonevwv érucxevijs, 
information quite unnecessary had it been intended for the citizens at 
home. 

Similar editing for the benefit of the provincials may be seen else- 
where, e. g., II. 29, [iuxta aledes Honoris et Virtutis, omitted entirely 
in the Greek; lud[os s|aecl[are}s, rendered by [ras O]éas [Sha éxardy éradv 
yewvopevas, dvlopaLopevals o[ac|xAdpas; and VI. 17, corona civica, rendered 
by 6 Spiwos orédavos 6 diddpevos éri cwrypia tov wokatav. Kaibel’s view 
that the Greek rendering of lud[os s]aeclare]s and corona civica was 
taken bodily from a glossary (Mommsen’s Res gestae, 199, 200) may 
easily be reconciled with my theory of explanatory editing. 

In connection with Quintilian, ix. 4. 72 f., it is interesting to observe 
that Augustus begins chap. 27 (v. 24, 25) with two spondaic verses of 
dactylic hexameter: 

Aegyptum imperio populi Romani adieci. 

Armeniam maiorem interfecto rege eius 

Artaxe, etc. 
Of course, Augustus cannot be held responsible for the wording of the 
title, but we find there: 

Rerum gestarum divi Augusti quibus orbem 

terrarum imperio populi Romani, etc.; 
and the very first line of the inscription has, 

exerci- 

tum privato consilio et privata impensa. 

Throughout the inscription moreover, there are tantalizing bits of 
verse, usually heavy with spondees. It is hard to believe that all are 
accidental. 

Cartes Horne 
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NOTES TO HOMER 

Odyssey xix. 308 f.: . 

iotw viv Zeis mpOra, Gedy traros Kai dpucros, 

iorin 7’ "Odvojos durdpovos, Hv ddixdvw. 
Verse 303 has been printed with a comma after zp@ra in all the different 
editions which I can find, thus separating 6eév from mpéra, and joining 
it with traros xai dpurtos. These two verses are almost identical with 
xiv. 158 f., xvii. 155 f., and xx. 230 f. 


iorw viv Zeis mpOra Ocdv, fevin re tpamefa, 

iorin 7’ "Odvajos dpipovos, qv ddixdvw. 
In the passage in xiv there can be no doubt that Oedv goes with mpara, as 
there is no other possible construction. In xix. 303 the phrase fevin re 
tpamefa. has dropped out, and the metrical makeshift taros xai dpuoros 
has taken its place, without in any way changing the construction of the 
sentence, and the verse here should read 

torw viv Zeis rpdta Gedy, tratos Kai dpioros. 
A more cogent reason for joining @eév with para is the fact that in 
Homer there is not a single passage where wpé@ra or any of its varied 
adverbial forms is used in an address of devotion, where @edv is not 
joined with it. The examples are iii. 418 f.: 

kaprraXipws por, Téxva pira, kpyjvar’ éedrdwp, 

Op’ f Tor mpwriora Gedy iAdooow’ "APjvnr, 
xiv. 158; xvii. 155; xx. 230: 

iorw viv Zevs rpGra Oedv, Eevin re tpdzrela, 
Iliad xvii. 568: 

ds paro, ynOnoev St Ged yAavkGms ’AOnvn 

OTTt pa oF wdpmrpwra Oey Hpyoato mavTwv. 
Iliad xix. 258; here the verse is the same as xix. 303—the passage under 
consideration. There are no other examples of zp@ra used in an address 
of devotion in Homer. Odyssey xx. 60 is a description in the words of 
the poet and not the words of devotion, and so does not come under 
this rule. I regard xiv. 158, coupled with the fact that Homer never 
omits @edy in an address of devotion When he uses any form of rpéra, as 
sufficient proof that the proper reading in xix. 303 is 


torw viv Zeds mp@ra Gedy, tratos Kai dpirros. 
Odyssey xvi. 206 ff.: These verses are the core of the recognition scene 
between Odysseus and Telemachus. To vs. 206 Ameis-Hentze in the 
Anhang have this note: 


Dass in dieser Scane Telemach den Odysseus nicht an einem Zeichen 
erkennt, wie Eurykleia, Eumaios, Philoitios, Penelope, und Laertes, sondern 
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dass die Darstellung durch das Wort mit Widerlegung der von Telemach 
gedusserten Zweifel diese Wirkung iibt, davon liegt der Grund teils in dem 
innigen Verhiltnis, welches psychologisch zwischen Vater und Sohn herrscht. 
The simplest explanation is that there was no sign which Odysseus could 
have used. The scar so well known to Eurycleia and Odysseus’ close 
associates could have made no impression on the baby, Telemachus. 
The age of Telemachus, when his father left for Troy, makes the remem- 
brance of any sign impossible; hence none could be used. The reason 
why Telemachus was so quick to admit evidence and was so ready to 
believe, while the others, and above all Penelope, were so hard to persuade, 
is because of their different sorrows in the absence of Odysseus. Tele- 
machus never mourned for his father from any longing for his compan- 
ionship, but he wanted the benefits that his return might bring him, 
Telemachus. The introduction of Telemachus tells the way he grieved 
for his father; i. 113 ff.: 


tiv St roAd mparos ide TyArAKuaxos Geoedys: 
Horo yap év pynoripar pirov rerinuevos Hrop, 
dacopuevos tarép’ éxOdov evi ppeciv, ef robev EMOwv 
pynotipwy Tov pev oxddacw Kata Sopata Gein, 
tinny 8 adbros éxor kai Swpacw olow dvacco. 
This is merely the longing inspired by personal advantage. In i. 215 f. 
he makes a coarse joke about his father: 
MHTnp ME TE WE yor TOD Eupevat, adrap éyw ye 
ovx of’: ob yap mu Tis édv yovov abris dveyvw. 
In i. 234 ff. he regrets that his father had not died in Troy: 
TO Kev of TipPov pev éxroinoav Tavaxacol, 
NOd€ Ke Kai & mardi péya Kdéos par’ dmriccw. 
Then near the end of a, when Penelope cannot endure to hear that song 


which reminds her of her loss, Telemachus harshly silences her with 
the cruel comfort, 354 f.: 


ov yap ‘Odvaceds olos drwXeve vooTimov Fpap 

év Tpoty, wodXoi 8¢ Kai dAAo HGres GAovTo. 
Odysseus was to Telemachus a remote and vague being; he could have 
no personal affection for him. Telemachus desires his father’s return, so 
that the son may be rid of troubles and possess his inheritance. He longs 
not so much for the presence as for the power of Odysseus. Penelope 
yearns for Odysseus not for her own, but for his sake; her words xx. 79 ff. 
are typical of her unselfish devotion: 


ds Ew deorwoeaav Odvpmra Sipar’ exovres, 
HE pw? evrAdKopos Baro “Aprews, Shp’ Odvoja 
docomevy Kai yaiav tro orvyepiy ddixoiuny. 
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Her desire and affection are so intense that she can hardly be convinced, 
and, like the disciples of Jesus, she “believed not for joy.” A striking 
parallel to this recognition scene in Homer is found in Sophocles’ Electra. 
Chrysothemis sees the offerings made at the grave of Agamemnon, and 
from these tokens reasons that Orestes is still alive, while the keenly 
interested Electra cannot be convinced until she sees the certain proof 
and sign, the signet-ring of her father. In 1222 Orestes says: 
tyvde tooo BAdpacd pov 
odpayida marpos éxual? ci capy A€yw. 

It is not “das innige Verhaltnis, welches psychologisch zwischen Orestes 
und Chrysothemis herrscht,” that explains her readiness to be convinced, 
nor does its absence make Electra so slow to believe. So in Homer, 
Telemachus’ desire for his father’s return is a calm, selfish one which 
easily listens to evidence; while Penelope’s yearning is of that intense, 
personal sort which can scarcely be convinced, lest it be deceived in the 
end. The same reason applies to the others to whom a sign was given, 
though in a less degree. Penelope was the slowest to believe, because 
the personal presence of Odysseus meant the most to her. Telemachus 
was the easiest to convince, since he had never known his father and 
could feel no loss of personal companionship in his absence. 

Iliad xviii. 284 ff.: 

TlovAvidpa, ob pev ovxér’ éuol pidra tadr’ dyopeves, 

Os KeAeat Kata Gory dAnpevat adris lovras. 

7 ov mw Kexdpnobe éeApevor EvdoH ripywv; 

mpiv pev yap [Ipiapovo dd pépores dvOpwro 

mavtes pvOeoKovTo ToAvXpvToV TOAVXaAKOV * 

viv d¢ dy éfardAwA€ Sopwv Keuyndua Kara, 

mova 5¢ 8 Ppvyinv kai Myovinv éparewnv 

KTypara mepvapev’ ike, rer peyas wdicato Zevs. 

vive’, dre mép por CSwxe Kpovov mals dyxvAopyrew 

Kddos dpéoO’ eri vnvai, Oaddooy 7° éAcat “Axatovs, 

VAT, pnKere TadTa vonyata paiv’ évi Sypw. 
These are the words of Hector in reply to Polydamas who, on the 
reappearance of Achilles, urges that the Trojans abandon the offensive 
and retire within the walls of Troy. The objections urged against this 
passage are summed up and approved by Leaf as follows: 

The five lines 288-92 are a confusing element in the speech, and seem to 
have no bearing whatever on the situation; they would certainly be better 
away, for if we omit them the connection of thought is quite clear, but as 
they stand, the loss of wealth would appear to be an excuse rather for the 
defensive than for the offensive attitude Hector is recommending. viv 5é too 
is used in two quite different antitheses in 290 and 293, in the latter case hav- 
ing no connection whatever with what immediately precedes. 
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Is this a valid objection? The loss of wealth was due, Hector thinks, to 
the fact that they had remained within the walls, and did not take the 
offensive. Now, in spite of that loss, Polydamas advises to pursue again 
that policy which has proved so disastrous. What stronger reasons could 
Hector have brought against the advice of Polydamas than that the 
defensive policy has already lead toruin? viv 6 simply shows the sudden 
shift of anger and excitement. Hector intended to say: “Now, when 
Zeus has given me the chance to win glory and to crowd the Achaeans 
on the shore, you advise retreat within the walls.” Every hearer would 
have this conclusion in his mind from vs. 286: 


> 
Os KéAeat Kata Gory dAnpevat aris idvras* 


Hector omits the easily supplied conclusion, and instead gives his opinion 
of the advice and the adviser vjre. The reasoning and the language 
seem to me entirely in keeping with the occasion and the speaker. 

Iliad xxii: It is a common statement that Achilles occupies a more 
prominent place in book xxii than in any other, and that in this book 
alone are the other Greeks practically ignored. This statement is made 
by Leaf (Iliad II, p. 427): “It occupies a peculiar place in the Iliad, as 
no single Greek hero other than Achilles and Patroclus is as much 
as named from beginning to end.” Yet in xxi the other Greeks are even 
more ignored thanin xxii. In that book the only reference to the presence 
or action of other Greeks is where it is said: “Achilles gave them [the 
captives] to his companions to lead to the hollow ships;” xxi.32. While 
there are at least two distinct references to other Greeks in xxii, e.g., 205 f.: 


dAdo 5° dvéveve kapnarti dios "AyiAAes, 
ovo’ €a iguevar ei “Exrope mixpa BéAcuva 
Ln Tis Kdd0s Gporro Badwv, 6 Se Sevrepos Gor. 


also 369 ff.: 
GAAor St wepidpapov vies "Ayoudv, 
ot Kai Oyjcavto puyv kai eldos dyntov 
“Exropos. xrA. 


The action of the Greeks in xxi is confined exclusively to Achilles, and 

no other Greek is even named, except in a chance taunt aimed by Ares 

at Athena in 396. The silence regarding the rest of the Greeks is not 

peculiar to one book, but is as much a characteristic of xxi as it is of xxii. 
Iliad xxiii, 358 ff.: 


onpnve St réppar’ "Axirdeds 
Tnrdbev ev dei wediv: mapa 8 oxomdv oe 
dvriBeov Poivixa, drdova matpds éoio, 
ds pepvewro Spopov Kai dAnBetnv daroetro.. 
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The objections found against this passage are endorsed by Leaf in his 
note as follows: 

The appearance of Phoenix might be excused in so late an episode, if he 

were more than a dumb person and appeared again in the sequel. As it is, 
various critics have rejected the line, not without reason. Others, with more 
justification, have extended their condemnation to 359-61. The appointment 
of the cxorés, Phoenix or not, is useless. If we read dpduov with MSS, and 
understand merely that he is to “keep the running in mind” and see fair play, 
he evidently ought to appear in the sequel when a question of fairness is 
actually raised (566 ff.), but is referred, not to a cxorés, but to the ordeal of an 
oath. If with Ar. we read dpduouvs, and understand that he is merely to count 
the laps, we have the difficulty that there seems to be only one lap. Hither 
way the lines seem indefensible. 
The entire description of the race makes it certain that the outer turn of 
the course was far from the spectators—so far that the répya could 
scarcely be seen, if indeed it could be seen. The temptation would have 
come to every driver to shorten his course by turning back before he had 
rounded the répya. To watch that each driver make the full circuit a 
oxords Was absolutely necessary, and he must be placed near the outer 
goal, or, as Homer puts it, wapa 8 oxordv. This is the very task assigned 
to Phoenix. The reason he was not called in to settle the subsequent 
dispute is because the trouble did not concern the rounding of the outer 
point of the course, so that the disputed point was not for him to decide. 
Phoenix had the same task which the second umpire has in the American 
game of baseball, as this umpire must watch whether all the runners go 
the full course and do not run in too close, “cut the base.” The trickery, 
the occasion for the subsequent dispute, shows that without such a oxomds 
the outer goal would certainly have been “cut.” Such an umpire was 
necessary in the chariot race, in an open field, where there was no fence 
or artificial means to force the driver to make the entire circuit. The 
task of umpire should belong to a veteran; it could hardly fall to Nestor, 
as he had a son in the race; so Phoenix, the friend of Achilles, was just 
the impartial umpire needed. If my interpretation is correct, then the 
reading of MSS is the right one, and the translation of dpoyov is not 
“running,” but “course”: “Achilles pointed out the ends of the course, 
far away in the smooth plain. By the turning-point he put as umpire 
the companion of his father, the noble Phoenix, who should: observe the 
course and speak the truth openly.” What more necessary in this race 
than an umpire? Who better fitted than Phoenix? How could Homer 
describe it more clearly? The assumption that Phoenix should have 
settled, or spoken in, the dispute, 566 ff., involves the absurdity that he 
was in every part of the course all the time, or that he kept pace with the 
drivers. 
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TACITUS ANNALS i. 28. 1 


The Mediceus reads: noctem minacem et in scelus erupturam fors 
lenivit: nam luna clamorepena caelo visa languescere. For the corrupt 
clamorepena Lipsius proposed: claro repente, Weissenborn claro plena, 
Salinerius clariore plena. The conjecture of Lipsius has found most 
favor with the editors. But it presents the difficulty that, though the 
word-order is claro repente caelo visa languescere, it is necessary to 
the sense that repente be construed with visa languescere; whereas, 
by reason of its position between claro and caelo, it should be con- 
strued with claro, and refer to some sudden clearing or brightening 
of the sky rather than to the eclipse. That the objection is a serious 
one is admitted even by those who adopt the reading. The conjecture of 
Weissenborn, claro plena, has for plena the support of Cicero De rep. 
i. 15. 23: perturbari exercitum nostrum religione et metu, quod serena 
nocte subito candens et plena luna defecisset. But the alternating word- 
order of luna claro plena caelo is unusual, to say the least, even in 
Tacitean prose. Besides, this reading fails to account for the last two 
letters of clamore, a corruption which certainly did not grow out of claro 
alone. The third conjecture, clariore plena, seeks to avoid this objec- 
tion; but the difficulty of the alternating word-order holds here also, and, 
though the assumption upon which the conjecture was based, namely, 
that the evening was only “fairly clear,” is supported by the later con- 
text ortae nubes offecere visui, it is more likely that this idea would be 
expressed a little less vaguely than by clariore. 

A fourth reading may be suggested which harmonizes even more 
closely with the above passage from Cicero De republ., conforms more 
nearly to the reading of the Mediceus, and obviates the difficulty of the 
word-order. ; 

The conjecture plena, for the corrupt pena, is evidently correct, and 
the only portion necessary to be explained is clamore. I believe that what 
Tacitus originally wrote was claro ore. A haplography of a common 
kind produced clarore. clamore is the result of a scribe’s attempt to 
produce a familiar Latin word out of the corruption. The passage will then 
read: nam luna claro ore plena visa languescere. The sense is: “for the 
moon, which was shining brightly and at the full, seemed, etc.” This is 
precisely the sense of the words candens at plena luna in the passage from 
Cicero. languescere is already figurative, and one need not be surprised 
at the figurative use of ore in the same passage. One may cite, however, 
Hor. Sat. i.8. 21: simul ac vaga luna decorum protulit os; cf. the similar 
use of voltu in Hor. Od. ii. 11.9: non semper idem floribus est honor | 
vernis, neque uno luna rubens nitet | voltu, and of facie in Plin. N. H. ii. 
6. 12, where, speaking of the moon, he says: et modo curvata in cornu 
Jacie, modo aequa portione divisa, modo sinuata in orbem. 
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NOTES ON THE TEXT OF ALCINOUS’ Eicaywyy 


ii, p. 153, Teubner: riwos pév d) 6 Oewpytixds Bios, Emopevos 8& Kai 
dvaryxaios 6 mpaxtixds. We should probably read éropévus & Kai dvayKaius ; 
i. e., the practical life is also honorable, but secondarily and as a conditio 
sine qua non of higher things. 

Ibid.: & xara tov Oewpytixiv Biov Sparta, pererjoa cis dvOpdrwv 74. 
add ridéva. Cf. Rep. 500d: & exe? dpa pererioa cis dvOpmrwv HOn reve. 

X, p. 165: GAN’ ot88 cupBEByxé te aita, ove Kaxdv: od yap Agus Tovro 
cimeiv. ovre dyafov: Kata peroxnv yap Twos éora otros. For otros read 
ovrws, “on that supposition it will exist by participation,’ which is 
impossible. 

x, pp. 165-66: é& dv dwravrwv dvadaiverat Kal td dowparov airs eva, Read 
avrov SC. Oedv. 

xxv, p. 178: ere 58  Yuyy od POeiperar td tis idias Kaxias odd trd Tis 
GAXov Pbeipar’ dv. Insert, with or without change of oi, ei after ér: 38. 

xxix, p. 182: ri 88 edn abris Ayal, ai 8 wepi rd dAoyov pépos cvnera- 
peva. For ai 8 read ai re. 

XXX, p. 184: obre yap 6 pyde yovéwy bBpLopévwr dpyLouevos darabys ay tus 
ein, obre 6 émi maou Kal Trois Tvxover perpiorabys. This is barely possible if 
we take dwa@ys with strict reference to the Stoic doctrine of the desira- 
bility of dwdea. But it is more probable that after dwa6js the words 
GAN’ dvaicOnros have fallen out. Cf. dvaioOyrds tus, Ar. Hth. Nic. 1104 a, 24. 
Alcinous is following Aristotle in the context. 

xxxii, p. 185: dri od kpicas Ta dO ovde Sofa, dAAG TOV dAdywv THs Wry7s 
MepOv Kivyjoes. ev yap TO waOnTiKG THs Wuxis TvvicTaTaL, Kai TA HwerEpa Epya 
ovde éq’ jyiv. dxovor yodv év Hiv éyyiyverar woddAdxis Kai dvrireivovew* eo dre 
8 Kal ywwoxovres Ste ov AvTNpa TA TpooTEMTwKdTa Ode Adda Odde uHV PoBepd, 
ovdey Hrrov dyouela tx’ airav. Insert od before (ra) qyerepa Epya, and prob- 
ably omit ot before Avrnpa. The whole is a polemic against the Stoic 
reference of the passions to the intellect (judgment). The meaning is: 
the wa@y are not our acts (not the acts of our will and rational personality), 
nor yet in our power, and sometimes though we recognize with the intel- 
lect that things (affections, experiences) are (not) painful and not pleasur- 
able either, nor yet to be feared, our conduct is none the less influenced 
by them. The insertion of the first ob seems necessary. The omission of 
the second is only probable. Without it we have only one shift; namely, 
from things that move us in spite of our better knowledge that they 
are really painful and not pleasurable, to things that move us to shun 
them though judgment tells that they are not to be feared. Retaining od 
we have the double shift from things that we shun, though not painful, 
to things that we pursue though not pleasurable, and then back again to 
things that we shun though not terrible. 
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ACCENT IN LATIN 


I should be glad to be permitted to express my gratitude to Professor 
F. F. Abbott for his service in drawing attention to the unsatisfactory 
state of the Latin accent problem at the present time and offering a fresh 
solution of the same, and while doing so to dissociate myself once more 
from “the German-English school” (as he calls it) which denies the 
existence of a pitch-accent in classical Latin. This rejection of ancient 
testimony simply because it does not square with modern deductions is 
so common a vice in the scholarship of today that it deserves a sharper 
censure than Mr. Abbott has awarded. Two other examples of it may 
be cited here-—the discrediting of the statement of Martianus Capella 
about Appius Claudius and the pronunciation of z (see Classical Review, 
1901, pp. 218 ff.), and the invention of a new name for the battle of Phar- 
salia (ibid., 1905, pp. 257 ff.). The vanity of the supposition that we, 
Americans, Englishmen, or Germans, know better how Latin was pro- 
nounced than Cicero and Varro, witnesses of intellectual competence at 
least equal to our own, is only matched by its fatuity. For if first-hand 
evidence of this order is not to be believed, the whole edifice of philo- 
logical researches tumbles to the ground. For years I have taught that 
the clear and direct witness of Roman writers, to the effect that on what 
they regarded as the accented syllables of words there was a distinct 
rise of pitch, was implicitly to to be accepted, and this irrespective of 
any difficulties which we might find in explaining other phenomena in 
the Latin language. I have never disguised from myself the number 
and importance of the facts in the pathology of unaccented vowels and 
syllables which, from the modern point of view, seemed to conflict with 
this witness. But I have been content to suspend judgment till a recon- 
ciliation could be found. I do not wish to dwell on any part of the 
evidence which Mr. Abbott has adduced to substantiate the pitch-accent. 
But there is one passage which he does not cite, of such singular eviden- 
tial value that I venture again to refer to it.' It is in Vitruvius, Arch. 
v. 4, and it establishes at once two things that have been denied by the 
“German-English School”—a Latin circumflex and a musical Latin accent. 

Vox enim mutationibuscum flectitur, alias fit acuta, alias grauis duobusque 
modis mouetur e quibus unus effectus habet continuatos. alter distantes. 
continuata uox neque in finitionibus consistit neque in ullo loco efficitque 
terminationes non apparentes, interualla autem media apparentia uti sermone 
cum dicamus “sol,” “lux,” “flos,” “uox.” nune enim nec unde incipit nec 
ubi desinit intellegitur nec quae ex acuta facta est grauis, ex graui acuta, 
apparet auribus. per distantiam autem econtrario. namque cum flectitur 
in mutatione uox, statuit se in alicuius sonitus finitionem, deinde in alterius 
et id ultrocitro crebre faciendo inconstans apparet sensibus, uti in cantiont- 
bus, cum flectentes uocem uarietatem facimus modulationis. 


” 


1Compare Classical Review, 1899, p. 71, a, note, and ibid., 1905, p. 364, a, note. 
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This passage is, so far as the theory goes, undoubtedly based upon a 
Greek treatise, the Harmonics of Aristoxenus: but that will not impair its 
witness upon facts, except to those who believe that Greek writings upon 
music made their readers deaf to Roman sounds. And it shows that in 
Roman conversation, or if you like, colloquial Latin (sermone), there was 
in monosyllables with a long vowel a gradual rise and fall of pitch, or 
double slide, like the Greek circumflex! in its character but unlike it in 
the circumstance that it was placed on all accented monosyllables con- 
taining a long vowel. 

Upon Mr. Abbott’s proposed solution of the perplexing problem it is 
difficult to pass judgment until it is further defined. We want to know 
what exactly is covered by the words which I have put in italics in the 
quotation of his statement: “In the late republic and the early empire the 
literary accent was mainly one of pitch and the vulgar accent essentially 
a matter of stress.”? First as regards the term “vulgar.” Is this distin- 
guished from “colloquial” as clearly as it should be? The distinction is 
important. In England (I cannot speak of America) our domestic ser- 
vants speak colloquial English with their masters and mistresses, but with 
one another they talk what we may call colloquial “vulgar” English.’ 
Is it meant that Cicero, e. g., used the pitch-accent or that he used the 
stress-accent in conversation? Or did he sometimes use the one and 
sometimes the other? Then as to “mainly” and “essentially.” Do these 
words mean that on some syllables there was a pitch-accent, and on other 
syllables there was a stress-accent, or that some speakers used a pitch- 
accent and others a stress-accent, or that the same speaker sometimes 
used one and sometimes the other? On one point I am entirely with 
Mr. Abbott, viz., that the educated pronunciation of Latin, at least so 
far as quantity was concerned, was powerfully influenced by Greek. 

The ultimate resolution of our perplexities is, I fear, a long way off; 
but I think it will be helpful to suggest the lines upon which we should 
proceed and the factors of which it is imperative for us to take account. 
Firstly, the analogy from Greek must be utterly discarded. Greek (this 
is how it is argued) had a pitch-accent and does not show syncope: Latin 
does show syncope and therefore had no pitch-accent. Could anything 
be more futile? Secondly, we must remember that the existence of 
syncopated doublets of words proves nothing whatever as to the character 
of the “main” accent, as I will ask to be allowed to call it. When a word 
is compressed in rapid speaking, e. g., when solidum becomes soldum,‘ a 


1The same facts are given in a rule of later writers by Mr. Abbott, p. 446, who very 
fitly says that ‘*it cannot have been borrowed from Greek writers on accent.’’ 

2P, 455. 

8The differences are sufficiently marked, but it is not worth while to detail them. 

‘I take this example as one which it will take the ingenuity of Professor Exon 
(Hermathena, No. 32, pp. 117 ff.) to get round. 
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“main” accent will protect the syllable on which it falls as effectively if 
it be pitch as if it be stress.' These doublets do, however, tell us some- 
thing about the syllables that lie outside the “main” accent. Their 
absence from Greek shows that the stress throughout these syllables was, 
roughly speaking, level: their presence in Latin shows that the stress 
over the corresponding syllables was not level. When a word in Greek 
was thus compressed, all such syllables suffered equally, the result was 
the original word on a smaller scale, and no doublet could arise. In 
Latin, however, they suffered unequally, the syllable of weakest force went 
to the wall and a doublet, that is a word differing sensibly from the 
original word, sprang into being. Hence when we see solidum syncopated 
to soldum, we can infer that the syllable li was pronounced with less force 
or stress than the syllable dum. Lastly, and this is the cardinal point, 
in any theories that we put forward we must recognize that pitch and 
stress are two independent things, and, to put it in a nutshell, a word may 
have its “main” pitch-accent on one syllable and its “main” stress- 
accent on another. Like the worthy Mrs. Bouncer in the well-known 
comedy, our philologists have used their utmost ingenuity to prevent the 
pitch-accent and the stress-accent from appearing on the stage at once. 
Cox and Box—Pitch and Stress—must never meet. But till they do 
meet, there can be no dvayvwpiois, nor any discovery of their real relations. 

Far from me be the rashness of formulating a definite scheme of Latin 
accentuation; but I am prepared to incur the minor hazard of provisional 
prophecy. I will therefore forecast that when, if ever, the facts which 
bear upon this question are duly ascertained and co-ordinated, the out- 
come will be something like the following: The separate syllables of inde- 
pendent words in Latin had uniformity neither of pitch nor of stress. 
The syllable which received the greatest force might be the one which 
had the highest pitch or it might not. From the variation arose, especially 
in the earlier period, fluctuations and anomalies of quantity, as, for 
example, syllables which were neither short nor long in the strict sense 
and syllables with different quantity in different forms of the same word. 
Under Greek influences these variations were reduced until there was an 
approximation to a condition of nearly uniform stress. The preponderant 
stress (the “main” stress-accent) in the case of polysyllables tended in 
the times of which we know anything to move toward the end of the 
word, though it never passed beyond the second mora from the end, and 
thus to coincide with the main pitch-accent. It was not till after this 
movement was completed that the joint-accent lost its musical character 
and survived as a stress-accent alone. 

J. P. Postaate 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


1This was pointed out in the Classical Review, 1899, p. 71 b 
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COMMENT ON PROFESSOR POSTGATE’S NOTE 


If others share the conviction which Professor Postgate expresses in 
his communication, I have succeeded at least in calling attention to the 
inadequacy of our commonly accepted theories of the Latin accent and to 
the unscientific way in which the evidence has been treated. These were 
two of the main objects which I had in mind in writing the article in 
question. The space at my disposal will not allow me to comment upon 
Mr. Postgate’s interesting suggestions. I can only aim to make clearer 
in a few words my conception of “vulgar Latin” and the meaning which 
I would give to “mainly” and “essentially” in the sentence quoted by 
him. The sermo cotidianus, as I conceive it, ranged from the highly 
developed form of speech heard in conversation on serious subjects in 
literary circles at Rome to the Latin which the illiterate used in talking 
with one another. The varied forms which it took in the matter of vocab- 
ulary, pronunciation, idiomatic usage, and sentence-construction I have 
tried to show in an earlier number of this journal (II, pp. 43 ff.) in a con- 
crete case by comparing the diction and style of an Encolpios with those 
of a Dama and Seleucus. The one extreme of colloquial speech would 
closely approach literary Latin and, consequently, in it, according to my 
theory, the accent would be essentially musical, while at the other extreme 
the stress-element would be so much more marked that it could be con- 
sidered the main feature. . 


Frank Frost Asport 


AN EMENDATION OF AELIAN [lepi Zgwv VIII. 1. 5 


Kai Tedevt@vres THS KEpadrs TO Aowrdv Goya adeidov: dddvres SE exeivy 
npTynvro THs €& dpyxns dvraBys. 

The text will construe, but a neater and more probable reading than 
Hercher’s éxeivy (MSS éxeivn) is given by the easy substitution of the 
deictic éxeivor for éxetvy. This is an Herodotean flosculus such as Aelian 
affects, modeled on Herod. 6. 91, 92: yeipes 3 xeivar éureduxvian Roav Trois 
émmactnpo. If accepted, the conjecture supports the reading yeipes 8 
xeivas in Herodotus, in place of ai 38 xeipes éxeivar preferred by Stein. 


Pavut SHorey 
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Die Makedonen, thre Sprache und thr Volkstum. Von Otto 
HorrMann. Gottingen: Vanderhoeck und Ruprecht, 1906. 
Pp. v+284. M. 8. 


Were the Macedonians Hellenic? This question which was first 
raised when Alexander I of Macedon presented himself as a competitor 
in the Olympic games (Herod. v. 22) has remained a fruitful subject of 
discussion down to the present day. Our historians generally answer in 
the affirmative, but among students of language there has been less 
unanimity of opinion. While the Hellenism of the Macedonians was 
long since asserted by Fick and in recent years has been warmly advo- 
cated by Hatzidakis, many have maintained a more skeptical attitude, 
like that of Kretschmer, who holds that the Macedonians were closely 
related to the Greeks, but still not strictly Greek. The question is, as 
admitted on all sides, really the linguistic one, Was the speech of the 
Macedonians a dialect of Greek? And the difficulty of answering this 
decisively lies in the meagerness of the material. It is a painful fact, 
but significant of the narrow horizon of linguistic interest among the 
Greeks, that of the speech which was still commonly used by the soldiers 
of Alexander the Great, nothing has been handed down to us, apart from 
the proper names, except some scattered glosses. However, this lack of 
interest in the Macedonian language furnishes no argument against its 
Hellenic character, for we should be no better off as regards many of the 
Greek dialects, if we depended upon any information furnished by Greek 
writers. It is from the inscriptions alone that we know many of these, 
and inscriptions in Macedonian are unfortunately lacking. 

In the work before us the author has made the most of all the avail- 
able material, including some few forms which have survived in the 
present Greek dialect of Macedonia, and subjected it to a critical and 
impartial examination. The chapter on the Macedonian vocabulary con- 
tains the first exhaustive study of the glosses which has been attempted 
since the early articles of Fick (1864 and 1874), and while many of the 
latter’s explanations have been retained as obviously correct, the author 
has contributed no small number of new combinations. His conclusion 
is (pp. 111 ff.) that the great majority of the words are Greek, and of a 
dialect form which is inconsistent with the assumption of borrowing 
either from the Attic xowy or the Ionic of the coast cities. They show 
102 
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certain peculiarities common to Thessalian, and if borrowed at all must 
have been borrowed from Thessalian at an early period. But the proper 
names are also Greek from the earliest times, hence (p. 231) there is no 
ground for believing that the vocabulary was borrowed. Macedonian 
was then a Gre « dialect, and a survey of its characteristics (pp. 232 ff.) 
shows that it is to be regarded as a sister dialect of Thessalian 
(p. 253). 

Although I am far from convinced of the correctness of the author’s 
new interpretation (pp. 232 ff.) of the use of the medial in place of the 
Greek aspirates (e. g., dBpovges=<ddpves), which is the most marked 
peculiarity of Macedonian, and the one which has played the principal 
role in all recent discussions, yet it must be admitted that this diver- 
gence from all the recognized Greek dialects is not in itself sufficient to 
debar Macedonian from a place among them if the other evidence points 
in that direction. And on the whole I believe that Hoffmann’s general 
conclusion is the one which best accords with the combined evidence, and 
in all probability is actually the correct one. But to admit that Mace- 
donian is genetically a Greek dialect and related to Thessalian is not to 
deny that, owing to its detached history and the Thracian and Illyrian 
influence to which it was subjected, it is in a class by itself, and it might 
still be claimed that subjectively considered it was not a Greek dialect, 
that is, was not felt as such by the Greeks themselves. Apparently it 
was never appealed to as an argument for or against the Hellenism of the 
Macedonians, either by such an advocate of their Hellenism as Herodotus 
(v. 22), who elsewhere refers to the community of language among the 
Greeks (viii. 144), or by its opponent Demosthenes (Philipp. iii. 31 ®irir- 


> , oe 4 EBS , EAS) a. 
mov...» ov povov ody “EXAnvos dvtos ovde tpoajKovTos ovdey Tois “EAAnow, 
GAN’ ovde BapBdpov .... ). Only in later times do we find any reference 


to community of language, as that in the speech of the Macedonian envoys 
at the council of the Aetolians in 200 8.0, (Livy xxxi. 29: Aetolos, Acarna- 
nos, Macedonas, eiusdem linguae nomines), which may be based simply 
on their use of the Attic xowyn. That Macedonian was not understood, or 
at least not readily understood, by the Greeks, is apparent from the 
account of the trial of Philotas, who excused himself for not speaking in 
Macedonian on the ground that there were others besides Macedonians 
present, who he thought would understand him more easily if he used 
the same language which Alexander himself had just used (i. e. Greek) 
for no other reason than to be generally understood (Q. Curtius vi. 9. 35). 
But the same must have been true of several of the Greek dialects. 
A speech as delivered in Thessalian, Elean, etc., in their earlier form, before 
they were tempered by xo.wy influence, would not have been readily fol- 
lowed, we may be sure. 


C. D. Buox 
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Pour mieux connattre Homére. Par MicueL Brkat. Pp. 
xiii+309. Paris: Hachette et cie. 1906. 


The views of such a veteran scholar as Bréal are well worthy to be 
read by philologists, even when he leaves the field in which he speaks 
with the fullest authority. He is stimulating and suggestive, though he 
is not always convincing. 

Bréal’s main thesis is that the Homeric poems are true works of art, 
and not the products of the untaught genius of the people; made with 
the help of the art of writing, composed neither by a single author nor 
by a crowd, but by an organized group of poets who were charged with 
the celebration of religious festivals in Asia Minor, in an age of culture 
and art, and in the midst of a people devoted to legends and poetry, in 
the time of the later Mermnads, early in the seventh century B.o., not 
far from the age of Thales, Hecataeus, Aleman, and Mimnermus. The 
last additions to the poems, our author believes to have been made at the 
beginning of the sixth century B.o. He is unwilling to believe that the 
Iliad had endured two centuries of oral transmission before the age of 
Pisistratus. In this case it would show more repetitions, more mis- 
placed epithets, and more interpolations. Oral tradition is able to 
preserve the vague memory of some great event, but not an epic poem of 
thousands of verses. Popular poetry is brief, and is incapable of continua- 
tion. With the critics who cut off the finest parts of the Iliad, on the pre- 
text of restoring its primitive form, Bréal has no sympathy. The homo- 
geneity of the epic verse, by itself, would disprove the views of Lachmann. 
At recurring festivals, the poems were repeated and extended. The 
Iliad is a collective work, in the same sense as the cathedrals of the 
Middle Ages. In the sixth century 3.0., the old sanctuaries of Asia 
Minor, in fear before the growing power of Persia, sent their MSS of the 
Homeric poems to Athens, and these poems were at once appointed for 
recital at the Panathenaic festivals, having there a like place to that 
which they had had in the festivals of Asia Minor. The festivals in 
Lydia probably lasted for several days, and thus allowed and encouraged 
long recitations. This relation of epic poetry to religious celebrations is 
compared to that of Greek dramatic poetry to the worship of Dionysus, 
and the author does not forget the relation of lyric poetry to the great 
national games of Greece. 

As he goes on in the exposition of his views, Bréal is quite disposed 
to believe the Homeric poets to have been Greek refugees at the Lydian 
court, and he attributes the prominence given by the poet to the notion 
of the fatherland (rarpis) to the longing for their home felt by wandering 
exiles. The exalted notions of glory which were held by the Homeric 
heroes, on the other hand, our author ascribes to the enthusiasm felt and 
inspired by the great multitudes who were present at the Lydian games» 
rather than to the fame which might arise from achievements in war. 
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For his views, our author presents few direct arguments, but he 
takes pains to remove archaeological objections, by urging that the poet 
was not depicting the life which was familiar to himself and his hearers, 
but was an archaeologist. The poets agreed to say nothing of the art 
of writing, or of cavalry, of sculpture and painting, of money, etc. The 
poet had never seen a chariot of war, but works of oriental art had given 
to him the impression that in old times warriors had fought on chariots. 
Nausicaa, going to the river to lave the family linen, was as artificial 
as any French princess-of two or three centuries ago, playing at Arcadian 
life. To prove the poet’s truthful delineation of customs from the monu- 
ments is a vicious circle in argumentation: the poet derived his notions 
of the earlier period from these monuments, or from others like them— 
according to M. Bréal. 

Almost in the same month in which appeared the book before us, Mr. 
Andrew Lang published his work on Homer and His Age, in which one 
of the longest and most fascinating chapters is an argument to prove that 
Homer was not an archaeologist, and in this the reviewer agrees heartily 
with Mr. Lang. 

Much of the first part of M. Bréal’s book seems to have been 
published previously, though not in a form easily accessible to many 
American readers. In his collection of these papers, the author does not 
seem to have observed that by his view that the Homeric poems were 
early reduced to writing, though perhaps only in a single copy, he 
removes all force from his argument for the late date of composition, 
that several centuries of oral transmission would have wrought havoc in 
the poems. We need to assume no oral tradition, according to him. 
With the evidence before us, however, the view that the Homeric poems 
were composed in order to be sung at the court of Alyattes and Croesus, 
seems extremely improbable. 

The latter and larger half of the volume before us is devoted to a 
Homeric Lexilogus. The title reminds every reader of the work of 
Buttmann, of which M. Bréal speaks in high praise. The author, indeed, 
tells us of the satisfaction with which he learned that Buttmann was 
descended froma M. Boudemont. But this Lexilogus differs widely from 
its predecessor. Buttmann examined closely the Homeric usage, while 
Bréal has comparatively little to say of this. Believing, as he does, that 
the Homeric poems were composed in the seventh century B.o., why 
should he believe the Homeric usage to be very primitive? Thus, for 
example, he believes the Homeric jjpws to be as far from its original mean- 
ing as the modern English lord is removed from the original hldford or 
“loaf-keeper.” pws, according to Bréal, originally meant ancestor ; and 
jpvov or sepulcher, was strictly jpaov (Apwov), or shrine of an ancestor. 
The Boeotian (Pindaric?) jpdov is set as a link between jppgov and jpiov. 
Clearly such an etymology is not based at all on epic usage. The same 
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may be said of many others, here set forth. Is viky actually derived from 
éveixas (Attic évéyxar) bear, and is it that which is carried off? And is 
éooontnp Only another way of pronouncing avgyrys, and close of kin to 
the Latin auxiliator? Really, these etymologies hardly help the reader 
pour mieux connattre Homére ; but the book contains many learned and 
acute observations. About a dozen clear instances of oscitancy might be 
noted, but no one would urge these against Mr. Bréal’s scholarship. 


T. D. Seymour 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Begriff der Tragédie nach Aristoteles. Von F. Knoxe. Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1906. Pp. 83. M. 2. 


Like the work of Knoke’s great predecessor, Bernays, this fine essay, 
so scientific in its method, is not the result of disinterested examination 
of the results of others. The intuitive flash came first. Let us suppose 
the author to have been meditating upon the peculiar concluding chorus 
of a Sophoclean play, or upon that calming of feeling which the Greeks 
desiderated no less in a speech; the inspiration suddenly comes. Can 
xaBapors be somehow involved in the Avo.s of a play? Turning then to the 
great locus in the Politics upon which all hinges (1342a 4ff.), he dis- 
covers that xabapors was intended to cover é\ceos and goBos as well as 
évOovowcpos. All three are the effects of a class of music: the xivyous and 
xataoraots Of this music correspond to the déo1s and Avors of the drama. 

He now attacks the famous definition itself of tragedy, and considers 
that Bernays’ theory is disposed of by showing that the pity and fear of 
&’ éAdov cai PoBov and zabyydrwv are those awakened during the play 
itself. He realizes the grave difficulty presented by epi rov duoov in 
1453a 5. From every point of view the treatment of pity and fear in the 
Rhetoric compels us to define fear for the hero as pity. To turn this 
corner he quotes De anima 427b 21 ff.: drav pév Sogdowpev Savov te 7 
poBepdv, evOis ovpracyoper, Spoiws dé Kav Gappadrdov. Kara 88 tiv pavtaciav 
doavrus exouev domep Gy of Gewpevor ev ypady Ta Sava 7 Oappadr(ca. If this is 
Aristotle’s conception of the effect of a picture, will it not apply to 
tragedy? And Knoke expands by asking, What is the effect of the Lao- 
coon? We fear he will be crushed in those terrible coils. It is a ques- 
tion then of immediate, unreflecting fear—in short 76 éxmAnxtixov (ppir- 
rovev, 1453b 5)! But a consideration of the following sentence in the 
Rhetoric (1383a 8) definitely proves that such was not the fear in Ari- 
stotle’s mind: dere Set rovovrovs wapackevalav, Srav 7 BéeAtiov 7d poPeiobar 
avrovs, Ott ToLovTot eiow olor wabeiv: Kal yap GAdAo peiLovs exafov. Would 
Knoke maintain that the only pleasure afforded by painting and sculp- 
ture in Aristotle’s view is that of the vraisemblance or technique of C. 4, 
§$1-5? 1 fear he would and refer us to Pol. 1340a 28 ff. He is now 
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ready fora retranslation. A comma is placed before wepaivovoa. &’ éd€ov 
kai poBov is referred to piunors, describing in what it consists; it forms an 
amplification of orovdaias, making a further differentiation from comedy. 
Thus zepaivovaa—xabapow becomes an amplification of reAcias. 

Let us accept the comma before zepaivovga. What follows? The 
pity and fear awakened in the déous of the play are quieted, not by some 
pleasurable self-exhaustion, but by the artistic device of the Avous, in a 
manner analogous to the xardoracis of the music of the Politics, which 
he presumes (so I understand him) worked to a “ besanftigend Schluss.” 
There is some intolerable torture of drav ypyowvra (Pol. 1342a 9) to make the 
parallel complete, but it does not affect the value of the main argument. 

What then is the xd@apois effected by the Avois? He illustrates by 
analyzing Sophocles’ plays (except the Trachiniae). The heroes under- 
take a great emprise (pags), fail terribly yet not wholly undeservedly 
(& duapriav), but in the end (the Avois) their soul is satisfied (harmonizing 
our sense of moral order in the universe). This does more than justice 
to Knoke’s argument, for I greatly sympathize with its latent possibili- 
ties, having myself attempted in a note at the St. Louis “Congress” to 
develop the significance of duapria. But Knoke’s illustration from the 
actual dramas is rather disappointing. His failure is hopeless when it 
comes to the Antigone, where the woes of Kreon constitute the satisfac- 
tion (Genugtuung) which the heroine receives. Surely this is a second 
tragedy in the truest sense of the word. There is, however, a great under- 
lying truth in Knoke’s argument which is capable of profound develop- 
ment. My only criticism is of a certain narrowness of treatment which 
would tempt an unsympathetic reader to dismiss his interpretation of 
xdOapors as wooden poetic justice. How much more is involved in dyapria! 
The drama succeeds artistically only when it produces a momentary 
acquiescence in the inscrutable mystery of life. All this is certainly 
implicit in Aristotle’s treatment of the tragic hero. But was there any 
such original implication in xa6apors? 

Let us go back to the locus in the Politics and accept the position of 
Dr. Knoke that a whole class of music is referred to, the music of za6os. 
The conclusion is irresistible that no artistic musical device such as a 
“besinftigend Schluss,” or a return to the original key, is here intended. 
The xd6apois is simply the continuous delight afforded by the music, 
which Aristotle holds, in opposition to Plato, to be “harmless,” and the 
philosopher’s reflection is the opposite of Jessica’s. He imprisons this 
strange effect of the music of pity, fear, and “enthusiasm” in a medical 
metaphor. So too in the definition of tragedy, where he is giving the 
épyov and not the method (despite Knoke), xa@apois is the #dovy of the 
drama —its justifiable pleasure as against Plato. 

To misconceive this direct effect of the drama is surely to fail of 
understanding the main content of the Poetics. Now Knoke appears 
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unconscious of the generalizing power of art, the great artistic secret 
which it is the imperishable honor of Aristotle to have first detached; as 
it is equally the honor of Professor Butcher to have so nobly developed 
this first excellence of Greek art. More than this, he has not fathomed 
the significance of Aristotle’s piéuynois, where Aristotle again parts com- 
pany with Plato. Half of the power of art lies in the fact that the emo- 
tions are not expressed but “imitated,” objectivized. The tyranny of the 
actual is broken, the self-regarding taint is purged away, and the “pain” 
of pity and fear is transmuted. There are no greater landmarks in 
aesthetics than these two; and they probably exhaust Aristotle’s first 
conception of xdbapars. 

It is a great pity that Butcher hampered himself with Bernays’ 
“emotional relief” (as he sums it up). Emotional satisfaction or pleasure, 
when the emotions are forms of pain, is the subtle difficulty into which 
Bernays was searching equally with Aristotle, and which I hold Butcher 
would indisputably have solved had he fully sounded the content of 
8’ duapriav. If Knoke objects that thus we make xd@apois a generic 
property of art, while Aristotle is confining it to tragedy, I would point 
out that the same difficulty attaches to orovdaias. It is poetry (therefore 
even comedy as well as tragedy) that is omovdadrepov ioropias (1451 5). 
In short Knoke inserted a bad stone in his first course. goBov is not 
nature’s crude material. He will find, too, that the balance of pity and fear 
belongs intimately to his theory of the Avois, and is involved in 8’ dyapriav. 

Professor Knoke was happily ignorant of Butcher’s work, which gives 
his essay peculiar value. His examination of previous German opinion 
cannot be excelled for completeness and brevity. 

W. S. MItner 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, TORONTO 


Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition from Alcmaeon to 
Aristotle. By Joun I. Beare. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1906. Pp. viii + 354. 12s. 6d. 

Every student of Greek philosophy wi!l welcome most heartily this 
work of diligent scholarship and intelligent criticism. The ‘higher’ reaches 
of philosophy, or metaphysic, are purposely disregarded by the author in 
order to limit the inquiry to the problems of empirical psychology. Such 
limitation was no doubt wise, as the investigation of particular questions 
clearly formulated is the best means of clearing up difficulties. Few will 
be found, therefore, to criticize the procedure of Professor Beare, though 
many will share the hope that he will go on in due time to take up other 
phases of early Greek thought. 

In his Introduction the author says (p. 1): 


The aim of the following pages is to give a close historial account of the 
various theories, partly physiological and partly psychological, by which the 
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Greek philosophers from Alcmaeon to Aristotle endeavored to explain the 
elementary phenomena of cognition. The pre-Aristotelian writers who applied 
themselves to this subject, and of whose writings we possess any considerable 
information, are Alemaeon of Crotona, Empedocles, Democritus, Anaxagoras, 
Diogenes of Apollonia, and Plato. We propose to set forth here their specu- 
lations, together with those of Aristotle, as to the so-called Five Senses, Sen- 
sation in general, and the psychical processes, such as Imagination and Memory, 
which involve the synthetic function referred by Aristotle to Sense, and 
named by his Latin commentators the Sensus Communis. 

These words adequately express the scope and method of the inquiry. 

Of the works elucidated in detail, Aristotle’s De anima has received 
much attention and the excellence of the translations and commentaries 
leaves comparatively little to be desired; but the same cannot be said of 
the Parva naturalia of Aristotle and the fragment of Theophrastus’ 
De sensu. To those who have been baffled by the inadequacy of the 
means for intelligent study of these works Beare’s book will prove a boon 
indeed. In the detailed exposition of these works I have found nothing 
which was clearly wrong, though there are many points at which one 
might incline to a different view from that adopted by the author. There 
are other passages, however, in which Beare seems to have been misled 
by somewhat uncritically following authority. This is particularly true 
where he indicates the supposed relation of a given philosopher’s psychol- 
ogy to his metaphysics just where one should expect a slip in view of 
his express disregard of the latter field. To cite but a single instance: 
Speaking (p. 37) of Anaxagoras’ explanation of perception as affected by 
the operation of contrary upon contrary, Beare says: “This accords .... 
with his metaphysical doctrine of vots dyeyys.” It would be interesting 
to learn the grounds for this assertion, which is made, I believe, on the 
authority of Zeller. Again (ibid.), “The contrariety required by the doc- 
trine of Anaxagoras as one of the conditions of perception exists for all 
possible cases; since, according to the Anaxagorean doctrine way év ravri, 
we have within us the contraries of all possible external objects.” It 
would be strange if Anaxagoras employed the principle way év ravri to 
provide for the interaction of contraries in the field of perception, whereas 
elsewhere (e. g., in nutrition) he utilized it to furnish a basis for the action 
of like on like. Beare has not really faced the problem of interaction in 
perception, according to the testimony of Aristotle and Theophrastus. 
He seems to have overlooked the fact that Diogenes of Apollonia, who 
emphatically asserted the operation of like upon like, held much the same 
psychological opinions as Anaxagoras. I have stated my conclusions on 
this matter elsewhere (“Qualitative Change in Pre-Socratic Philosophy,” 
Arch. fiir Gesch. der Philos. XIX, pp. 369 ff.). 

It would be ungracious, however, to close a notice of so excellent a 
book with criticism. The work is certain to receive the favorable atten- 
tion which it so richly deserves. 

W. A. Heme 
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Rom und Romanismus im griechisch-rémischen Osten. Mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Sprache. Bis auf die 
Zeit Hadrians: Eine Studie. Von Dr. Lupwic Haun. 
Leipzig: Weicher, 1906. Pp. xvi+274. M. 8. 

While the influence of Greece upon Rome has been made the object 
of study from all possible sides, that of Rome upon Greece has received 
comparatively little attention. The author of this study quotes Thumb 
Die griechische Sprache im Zeitalter des Hellenismus (Strassb., 
1901), in support of the novelty of his theme, and speaks of the lack 
of special works on the subject, which has made it necessary for 
him to rely mainly on primary sources. He hopes especially to 
inspire further investigation along various lines, and that the collec- 
tion of genuine Latin words in Greek will be of use to the Thes. 
Ling. Lat. The subject is treated chronologically under five heads: 
“The Italic Period,” “From Pyrrhus to Polybius,” “From the Destruc- 
tion of Corinth to the Battle of Actium,” “The Augustan Age,” and 
“The Early Empire (Tiberius-Trajan).” This arrangement leads to 
some inevitable repetitions, and to a division of topics which one 
would like to see given an uninterrupted treatment, but it is prob- 
ably the best one for the purpose which the author has in view, 
and the book is exceedingly interesting, stimulating, and suggestive. 
Each chapter contains a brief historical sketch, followed by a considera- 
tion of the Latin elements in the writers and in the inscriptions of the 
period. A very full bibliography is given, with an Index of Greek, 
Latin, Celtic, and other words. 

Even in the earliest period, though here we necessarily deal rather 
with probability than with established facts, the Roman influence on the 
language of Magna Graecia was not inconsiderable. Plato (Ep. v. 158) 
had expressed the fear that the speech of the Carthaginians and of the 
Opici, that is of the Romans, would banish Greek from the West, if the 
Greeks did not make a united effort to prevent it. Cato made a speech 
to the Athenians in Latin, through an interpreter, during the war with 
Antiochus, and Aemilius Paulus spoke in the same language at Amphipolis 
after Pydna. Legal business in particular required the use of Latin, 
since the documents concerned were in that language, and the legal 
terminology did not readily admit of translation, although bilingual 
copies of the more important documents existed at an early date. In the 
Greek versions of these the influence of the Latin vocabulary and even of 
the Latin syntax was so strong, that they were practically Latin expressed 
in Greek words. The Roman method of dating led to the taking-over into 
Greek of the terms “ Kalendae,” “ Nonae,” and “Idus.” The designations 
of the Roman officials were in part the result of an assimilation with 
corresponding ones among the Greeks (orparyds tzaros), in part transla- 
tions (dpyepevs), and in part transcriptions (d«rdrwp). At the close of the 
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second period the influence of Polybius was very great, both on account 
of his admiration for the Romans and because of his use of Roman 
sources. Occasionally he gives an explanation of the meaning of a 
Roman name, as in the case of Maximus and Transpadanus. Many of 
the words which he introduced were taken up by later writers and became 
a permanent part of the language. The influence of Latin syntax is 
seen, for example, in the omission of the article and in the use of a 
dative absolute, corresponding to the Latin ablative absolute. 

During the third period the Roman system of administration contrib- 
uted to the Romanizing of the provinces and to the spread of the language 
among the provincials. At all times the founding of colonies and the 
extension of citizenship contributed to the same ends, the latter especially 
under the empire when citizenship was so freely granted. During the 
same epoch the manumission of slaves, who as freedmen assumed Roman 
names and eventually aspired to senatorial offices, was an important 
factor. The influence of the army was especially strong, both when the 
legions were made up of Roman citizens of Italic birth and later when 
they were composed of non-Italic citizens, and this influence was perpetu- 
ated by the numerous colonies of veterans. It is seen in a striking way 
in the adoption by the Christians of military metaphors and similes. 
Hardly less strong was the influence of merchants and traders, especially 
after the establishment of great commercial centers such as those at 
Delos and afterward at Corinth, who introduced the Roman coinage and 
the Roman system of weights and measures into foreign parts. The 
settlement of large numbers of Romans in the East was attended by the 
introduction of gladiatorial games and combats with wild beasts, with 
a new terminology, and such rulers as Herod the Great Romanized the 
dependent provinces at an early date. Caesar’s reform of the calendar 
led to the further extension of the Roman method of measuring time, as 
superior to those in use among the natives. Finally the Roman religion 
had its effect and in particular the cult of the emperors. 

The Romanization of the East was less rapid and less complete than 
that of the West, both because of the greater efforts exerted by the 
Romans in the West, and because of the strong though passive resistance 
of the oriental nations; yet the effect of the influences which have been 
mentioned was slow but sure. The influence on the colloquial language, 
since the common people were brought into close touch with the soldiers, 
traders, and the like, must have been greater even than that which 
appears in writers like Polybius, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Diodorus, 
and Plutarch, and in the official inscriptions; but in the absence of doc- 
uments this can only be inferred. As the writer suggests, an extension 
of the investigation to the time of Justinian, and an examination into the 
gradual dying-out of Romanism, would be most interesting. 


Joun C. Roure 
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The Mythology of Greece and Rome, Presented with Special 
Reference to Its Influence on Literature. By ARTHUR 
FarrBANKS. New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1907. Pp. 
xvii+408+4 tables. $1.50. 


Professor Fairbanks’ work consists of Introduction, two divisions on 
Myths of the Gods (nine chapters) and Myths of Heroes (four chapters), 
index, and four genealogical tables. Is is well printed and illustrated. 

A comparison with Gayley’s Classic Myths in English Literature will 
form the best basis on which to judge of its merits. Both works naturally 
have the same general content, but their scope is nevertheless not identi- 
cal, and there are many points of dissimilarity. Fairbanks confines him- 
self to myths of Greece and Rome; Gayley adds chapters on Norse Gods 
and Norse and Old German Heroes. Fairbanks includes quotations of 
Latin literature in the original, but excludes Greek, while Gayley makes 
use of both, but quotes in translation. Gayley’s main emphasis is natur- 
ally placed on English literature; the declared intention of Fairbanks is 
to draw from all literature later than the Greek. Fairbanks is in general 
more compact, and presents a greater array of detail: for example, his 
chapter on the “Gods in Homer,” which corresponds to Gayley’s “Attri- 
butes of the Gods of Heaven,” is not only a condensed exposition of 
Homeric mythology, but is accompanied by book and line references 
which will be of service to the classicist. Their comparative fulness of 
detail may be indicated by statistics: Fairbanks devotes to Heracles 
24 pp., Gayley 10; to the Argonauts 10, Gayley 6; but to Troy 36, 
Gayley 88. The ground covered in the introductions is substantially the 
same, though Fairbanks is more modern. Gayley is better provided with 
maps. Fairbanks contains one index; Gayley two, one of mythological 
subjects, the other of modern authors and artists. Fairbanks’ original 
intention of including references to modern art proved impossible of ful- 
filment, while Gayley makes this a prominent feature; but Fairbanks’ 
138 illustrations from ancient art are on the whole more fortunately chosen 
and more pleasing than Gayley’s 100 taken from both ancient and modern 
art, and are besides much more effective because of the tasteful and con- 
venient descriptive and interpretative comment subjoined to each 
example. Among differences of arrangement (less real than formal), may 
be noted the following: Fairbanks treats Myths of Heroes according to 
locality, as opposed to Gayley’s presentation of them according to family; 
Fairbanks’ quotations and references are conveniently given at the end 
of each section, while Gayley introduces quotations in the course of the 
narrative, and relegates references to the bottom of the page and to the 
commentary at the end of the book. Gayley’s interpretative suggestions 
are given in the commentary, Fairbanks’ in the text, Finally, not the 
least important difference between the two works lies in the fact that 
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Gayley is the superior story-teller—miscuit utile dulci lectorem delec- 
tando pariterque monendo. 

The above comparisons are not invidious, however. All the resem- 
blances and differences pointed out are grounded in the character and 
intentions of the authors. One is a teacher of English literature, gifted 
with the poetic temperament, and engaged in illuminating his subject 
for a more or less popular audience bythe use of classic myths; the other 
is a teacher of the classics illustrating mythology for a narrower circle by 
means of literature and ancient art, rather intent on detail, and some- 
what too watchful (after the manner of classical scholars) of the impres- 
sion he is making on brother classicists. In a word, Fairbanks is superior 
in illustration, convenience, fulness of detail in the text, and in presen- 
tation of the classical side; Gayley in charm of style, treatment of English 
literature and modern art, and in fulness of commentary. Those who are 
unacquainted with the ancient classics or whose first interest is in modern 
literature will continue to use Gayley; the classical student or the one 
whose aim is familiarity with ancient literature will find Fairbanks more 
serviceable; but both may profitably come into the possession of all 


students of literature in general. 


Grant SHOWERMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Die Germanen in der antiken Literatur. Von Ricnarp Kunze. 
I. Teil: Rémische Literatur. Leipzig: Freytag; Wien: 
Tempsky, 1906. Pp. 113 and map. M. 1.20. 


In this little book Kunze has compiled for the use of the younger 
students of the Gymnasium a series of selections from Latin writers 
illustrating early German history from Augustus to the conquest of Italy 
by Theodoric the Great. The object of the author is not to add to the 
numerous helps in the teaching of German history now in vogue, still 
less to provide a textbook for teaching Latin, but, as he modestly puts it 
in the Preface, to give the student “ein Trunk frischen Quellwassers.” 
The list of sources from which selections are made will illustrate both 
the scope and the limitations of the book: Monumentum Ancyranum, 
Velleius Paterculus, Valerius Maximus, Pomponius Mela, Plinius (Maior), 
Tacitus’ Annales and Historiae, Suetonius, Florus, Ammianus Marcellinus, 
and Jordanes. The author’s reason for omitting the well-known passages 
in Caesar B. G. iv and vi, to say nothing of the Germania of Tacitus, 
does not appear. Possibly these are reserved for subsequent parts, when 
we may expect also the passages from Plutarch, Strabo, Dio Cassius, and 
Josephus —selections which likewise bear upon early German history, 
and certainly are as wichtige as any which the author has included. 


BengaMin TERRY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Aspects of the Speech in the Later Greek Epic. By GEORGE 
WICKER ELDERKIN. Johns Hopkins dissertation. Baltimore: 
privately printed, 1906, pp. 49. 


The author proposes to compare the speech in the later Greek epics, 
particularly in Quintus of Smyrna, with that in Homer. His claim that 
this may prove an important chapter of comparative study in Greek epic 
poetry is well established by his own work. The statistics for Homer 
had already been worked out by Schneidewin. In the Iliad 44 per cent. 
is speech, in the Odyssey 56 per cent.; Mr. Elderkin finds 29 per cent. in 
the Argonautica of Apollonius, 24 per cent. in the Posthomerica of 
Quintus, 12 per cent. in the Orphic Argonautica and 36 per cent. in 
Nonnus. There is also a marked decline in the number of speeches, 
Homer having one for every 21 verses, Apollonius one for every 41, 
Quintus one for every 50, Nonnus one for every 70. In length Apollonius 
and Quintus approximate the Homeric average, 10. 57 vv., while Nonnus 
more than doubles it. The author also works out the percentage of 
speech in the several books of Apollonius, Quintus, and Nonnus. How- 
ever, he will find many who will not admit the claim that the highest per- 
centages of speech are coincident with the points of highest dramatic 
interest. In their reluctance to begin or end a speech within a verse the 
later writers follow Homer, but in the Homeric practice of introducing 
speech within speech they almost entirely failed. The subjects of speaker 
and object addressed are next discussed. We are not surprised to learn 
that with rare exceptions these are gods and men. The horse of Achilles 
speaks, so does an eagle in Penelope’s dream. A crow speaks in Apollonius, 
and this fact gives occasion for a lengthy piece of erudition which had 
better been relegated to the footnotes. In Quintus the speakers are uni- 
formly gods and men. Of more interest is the manner of address. A 
list of the vocatives in the Posthomerica shows that the vocative with & 
is more common in Quintus than in Homer, but there is a strict con- 
formity to Homeric regulations in not using é with names of the gods, 
and with patronymics. Homer’s women do not use 4; Quintus’ do in 
only three instances. Perhaps this is not due to the masculinity of the 
speakers, but to familiarity and an assumption of equality with the per- 
sons addressed. The principles involved in the use of the vocative with 
or without the interjection were discovered by John A. Scott Am. Jour. 
Phil. XXIV, pp. 192 ff. and they hold true for Quintus with surprising 
precision. In the distribution of speeches, as in the Iliad Achilles, and 
in the Odyssey Odysseus, have much the larger number, so do Jason in 
Apollonius and Neoptolemus in Quintus. A radical departure from 
Homeric usage is seen in the number of speeches assigned to divinities. 
In the Iliad these are 27 per cent. of the whole, in Quintus only 10 per 
cent. This decline is due perhaps to a slight extent to oratio obliqua 
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but much more to the reluctance of the later poets to repeat. On the 
monologue we find several suggestive paragraphs. In the discussion of 
the dialogue, it is rightly observed that the curtailing of the amount of 
this, especially dialogue between the gods, has greatly detracted from 
the Homeric character of the Posthomerica. The work closes with an 
analysis of the speeches of the éxAwv xpiois. All in all Dr. Elderkin has 


done an interesting and able piece of work. 
G. W. Pasonat 


Wake Fortst CoLiEGcE 


Etude sur la Thébaide de Stace. Par Lton Learas. Paris: 
1905. Pp. 356. 


The writer of this essay in criticism, on the Theban legends in Greece 
and in Rome, had prepared himself for it by writing an earlier book en- 
titled Les légendes thébaines dans Vepopée et la tragédie grecques. 
Indeed he frequently refers to his former paper and considers this as a 
sequel to it. It is not possible in a short review to give an adequate 
notion of the contents of a book so filled with facts and observations as 
this. The book falls into two main divisions, the former dealing with the 
subject and sources of the poem and the latter with its execution. The 
twenty-six subdivisions or episodes of the Thebaid are discussed in 
detail, and referred to their origin: in general to Homer and the early 
dramatists, particularly Euripides, or to some of the various collections 
of mythological fables, or, if the story is Roman, to Virgil. In no case is 
there any evidence of true poetic invention, but at best an admirable use 
of the material already gathered. Much the most interesting part of 
Legras’ book is found in the second part, which treats of the poet’s lite- 
rary execution. It is plain that we are dealing with a product of the 
schools of grammaticus, rhetor, and philosophus. The first furnishes 
the time-honored subject-matter, the second the methods of arrangement 
and treatment, and the third Statius’ views on man, nature, and the gods. 
Statius is quite vague in his knowledge of philosophy; his use of it is 
uncertain and often self-contradictory; he merely repeats what he has 
learned in the schools, in his reading of Virgil or Lucan. Similar remarks 
might be made concerning his management of epical ornaments and of 
his style. He is quite dependent on his predecessors and his innovations 
are usually not happy ones. 

Legras’ book is a praiseworthy, sober, and useful work. The author 
indulges in no excesses of rhetoric. He is lavish neither of praise nor 
blame, desiring above all to present his readers with actual facts and 


tangible results. 
Joun M. Burnam 
UNIvVERsITY OF CINCINNATI 
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Latinitas and é\Anuopes. The influence of the Stoic theory of 
style as shown in the writings of Dionysius, Quintilian, 
Pliny the Younger, Tacitus, Fronto, Aulus Gellius and 
Sextus Empiricus. By CaarLes Newton SMILey. Wiscon- 
sin dissertation. University of Wisconsin Bulletin, Philology 


and Literature Series III (1906). Pp. 205-72. $0.30. 


The scope of Dr. Smiley’s careful dissertation is defined in the title- 
Following in the steps of Professor Hendrickson, in whose penetrating 
studies of ancient rhetorical theory much emphasis is laid on the contri- 
butions made by the Stoics, Dr. Smiley traces this Stoic influence in 
Greek and Roman literary criticism from the reign of Augustus through 
that of Marcus Aurelius. He finds more Stoicism in Dionysius than has 
ever been suspected before, disposing somewhat too easily of the influence 
of Theophrastus and of Rademacher’s views on this matter. Quintilian 
is rightly characterized as a vigorous opponent of Atticism, and one 
wonders why he was “compelled to give a larger place in his treatise to 
Stoic principles than Cicero” does (p. 232). Cicero accepts the principles 
of Latinitas as rudimentary if not axiomatic (Brutus 140) and gives an 
appreciative description of the genus humile (Orator 75-90) as one, but 
not the only, constituent of eloquence. Quintilian, whose purpose is 
more pedagogic, sets forth the rules of good use at greater length 
(i. 5 ff), but does not differ from Cicero in his fundamental estimate of 
style. So with Pliny. His occasional commendations of pressus sermo 
purusque are not different in purport from Cicero’s eulogy of Caesar’s 
Commentaries (Brutus 262): they are hardly evidence of new and special 
influence of “Stoic” theory. Pliny might well, after the delivery of his 
Panegyricus feel inclined to less florid diction (Zp. iii. 18. 10) and yet 
remain leagues away from Stoicism. But though Pliny and Quintilian 
are Ciceronians, their own criticisms give evidence—and this is Dr. 
Smiley’s point—of the survival of “Attic” tendencies in their day. 
Tacitus, too, in his Dialogus, comes out for the simpler style, though we 
must make some allowance in such a work for dramatic imputation. We 
should welcome a study of the difference between Tacitus’ later manner 
and Atticism. Distinctly the most skilful and interesting chapter in the 
dissertation is that on Fronto. To him, both Cicero and Cato are 
fountain-heads of eloquence; Stoicism and rhetorical embellishment are 
no longer at odds. The “theory of style which was formulated by those 
who sought simply docere has in the age of Fronto been appropriated by 
those whose chief object is delectare” (p. 259). This same fusion of 
tendencies, with a plentiful admixture of pedantry, appears also in 
Aulus Gellius. Sextus Empiricus, the last writer treated, shows in his 
attack on grammar that there are still Atticists to demolish. It would 
be interesting to determine, if one could with any certainty, how much 
of the later criticism of Stoic principles was called forth by contemporary 
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movements and how much was traditional—an echo of the discussions 
of Cicero’s day. We hope Dr. Smiley may find occasion to follow the 
fortunes of Stoicism in still later periods of the empire, and to round out 
his present treatment by a chapter on the philosopher Seneca. 


E. K. Ranp 
HarvarpD UNIVERSITY 


The Golden Days of the Renaissance in Rome from the Pontifi- 
cate of Julius II to that of Paul III. By Ropotro 
Lanorani. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. Pp. xii+340. $5.00. 


This sumptuous volume is similar in style to the author’s earlier 
English books. Like them it is profusely and beautifully illustrated, 
and furnishes very entertaining reading. The titles of its seven chapters 
are, “ The City,” “Life in the City,” “Paul ITI,” “Michelangelo,” “Vit- 
toria Colonna,” “Raphael,” and “Agostino Chigi,” but these titles serve 
as convenieut pegs on which to hang a great variety of topics. About all 
that is of any value for the classical student is scattered through the first 
three chapters, in which the author deals with the improvements of 
various kinds that were carried on during the two hundred years after 
the return of Gregory XI in 1377, and describes the condition of the city 
itself and of the monuments of antiquity, and their treatment by popes 
and cardinals. For instance, he gleans from a bull of Martin V the in- 
formation that in 1425 the butchers had established themselves in the 
forum of Nerva and in the theater of Marcellus, the fishmongers in the 
portico of Octavia, the tanners in the stadium of Domitian, the glass- 
blowers in the baths of Agrippa, etc. Attention is rightly called to one 
fact which is usually overlooked, that is that only “scanty vestiges of 
mediaeval Rome are left standing. If we except a few churches which 
have been spared the heinous transformations of the seventeenth century, 
a few baronial towers not yet whitewashed or turned into tenements, and 
a few private houses which have not yet fallen into the hands of specu- 
lators, Rome offers no connecting link between the classic and the modern 
age” (p. 47). The explanation of this condition of things (p. 49), however, 
is hardly adequate. 

As in all Lanciani’s books, many things are stated as facts that are not 
universally accepted as such. E. g., on p. 37, n., on the “received notion” 
about the Tarpeian Rock; the “notion” has not yet been disproved. The 
identification (pp. 122, 145) of the ruins in the Colonna gardens with 
Aurelian’s Temple of the Sun is more than doubtful. No such accuracy 
of measurement of the ancient water supply as is found on p. 77 is pos- 
sible. The statement p. 140 about the origin of the university of Rome 
is amazing. The book is interesting to the general reader, for whom it 
is plainly intended, but is otherwise unimportant. 

Samuet Batt Piatner 
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The Silver Age of the Greek World. By JoHN PENTLAND 
ManarFry. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1906. 
Pp. 482. $3.00. 


“This book,” says the author in a brief preface, “is intended to 
replace my Greek World under Roman Sway, now out of print, in a 
maturer and better form, and with much new material superadded.” 
From this remark, as well as from the new title, the reader expects that 
the work has been largely recast. Such is not the case, however. One 
chapter has been divided into two, a few additions have been made, a 
few more parallels added, and a few biographical notes appended. But 
these alterations are all unimportant. They appear as nothing when 
compared with those which Hirschfeld has made in the new edition of his 
well-known Untersuchungen. The work belongs, in fact, to 1890, not to 
1906. The books, theories, and discoveries which theauthor characterizes 
as recent belong usually to the eighties of last century. Only one of the 
many examples can be given here, but from it the inferences are obvious. 
“The recent researches of the French School at Delos,” he says, p. 252, 
“have led to the discovery of private houses there also, one of them not 
ruined beyond recognition.” One would imagine that the author had in 
mind the magasins unearthed by M. Jardé in 1903 (BCH., 1905, pp. 5 ff.), 
or the dwellings described by M. Couve in 1895 (BCH., 1895, pp. 460 ff.). 
But no: the recent researches were made by M. Paris in 1883 (BCH., 
1884, pp. 473 ff.).'. Furthermore, enumerations of inscriptions are simply 
reprinted from the earlier work though they are now incomplete. Thus, 
at Delos M. Homolle is said “to have already recovered sixty slabs with 
at least 400 multifarious inscriptions. One of them, an inventory of the 
treasures of the temples, . . . . occupies forty-eight large pages of close 
printing” (p. 135). Since 1890, however, over 350 new Delian inscrip- 
tions have been published, many by M. Homolle, and among them other 
inventories, one of which occupies 41 pages in the Bulletin (1903, 
pp. 62 ff.). Old editions are cited, as in the case of the works of Dion 
Chrysostom, and the remark which accompanies the citation only makes 
the matter worse: “I quote uniformly from the Teubner text (of Dion), 
which is the only handy and critical one (ed. Dindorf, 1857),” p. 269. 
Does Dr. Mahaffy forget or ignore von Arnim’s magnificent edition? 
Important works like Beloch’s Griechische Geschichte, Colin’s Rome et 
la grece, Harnack’s Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums, and 
von Arnim’s Leben und Werke des Dio von Prusa are not mentioned. 
Many errors might have been corrected had Kirchner’s Prosopographia 
Attica been consulted. 

1Jt would be unfair, perhaps, to demand from Dr. Mahaffy a reference to the 
recent discovery of a ‘tnew Pompeii’? at Delos, on which a preliminary report 


appeared in the Comptes Rendus de l’Académie des Inscriptions 1904, pp. 726 ff, and 
a detailed account in the Bulletin for 1906, pp. 483 ff. 
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The reviewer is of opinion that the book has not been revised with 
sufficient care. He has had no thought, however, of condemning the 
original work. Indeed the wide sweep of Dr. Mahaffy’s knowledge, the 
indefatigable energy with which he has ransacked a very large and very 
scrappy mass of literature, the dramatic vividness of his descriptions 
(cf. pp. 199 ff.), and the frank impulsiveness of his judgments astonish 
the reader today as much as they did seventeen years ago. The book 
was well worth reprinting. 


W. S. Ferravson 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Priester und Tempel im hellenistischen Aegypten: Ein Beitrag 
zur Kulturgeschichte des Hellenismus. Von WALTER OTTo. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1905. Pp. xiv-+ 418. M. 18. 


This volume well fills a distinct want. One of the greatest difficulties 
confronting the investigator in oriental antiquity is the lack of good 
handbooks covering the special fields. This is particularly true of Egypt, 
where the constant access of new material makes it difficult to produce a 
final or measurably complete treatment of any field. Otto has, therefore, 
undertaken a piece of work which may need to be repeated in a few years, 
when new documents have been found, but is not less welcome nor use- 
ful. The extensive modern literature of the subject has been exhaustively 
employed throughout. Otto shows himself to be a worthy pupil of his 
distinguished master, Professor Wilcken. 

Beginning with the gods of Hellenistic Egypt, to which he neces- 
sarily devotes a short chapter, he passes to an exhaustive treatment of 
the organization of the priesthood. Here we find the priests of the 
Egyptian Greek, as well as Roman and oriental gods. A complete list 
of known high-priests of Alexandria is appended, with two others con- 
taining the known eponymous priests together with the few known priests 
of the Museum. These furnish a directory invaluable for reference in 
the identification of disconnected and undated documents, and partly 
compensate for an index, which the work should have had. The hier- 
archy of ancient Egypt can be traced back to a remoter date than in 
any other country. As early as the sixteenth: century B. o. the separate 
priests of the different temples had been united in a national organization 
under the headship of the high-priest of Ammon at Thebes. It is the 
culmination of this oldest of all hierarchies in the Ptolemaic age which 
Otto describes in this second chapter. A third chapter is devoted to the 
career and social-industrial position of the priests, while the final chapter 
presents the economic aspect of the temple in Ptolemaic times. 

The work forms a welcome addition to the working library of the 
historian, the classicist, the papyrologist, and the orientalist in general. 


James H. Breastep 
University or Cx1caco 
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Geschichte Roms in seinem Uebergange von der republikanischen 
zur monarchischen Verfassung. Von W. Drumann. 2te 
Aufiage, herausgegeben von P. GrorBe. Bd. III: Domitii 
-lulii. Leipzig: Borntriger, 1906. Pp. xi+829. M. 24. 


Drumann in his day had to meet the criticism that his work was 
not a history of Rome, but only contained material for the study of Roman 
history. That criticism cannot be made with justice against this volume, 
because a review of Caesar’s exploits, with which it is almost exclusively 
concerned, supplemented by the necessary study of the movements of 
his rival, Pompey, constitutes the story of Rome during the period under 
consideration. The volume, therefore, meets the requirements of a history, 
and has the added charm which attaches toa biography. As a biography 
of Caesar, in its revised form, it easily holds the first place among such 
works in the matter of accuracy and completeness. The thorough 
acquaintance which Grébe showed with the sources and with modern litera- 
ture in the earlier volumes comes out in a still more striking way in this one. 

In perhaps no period of Roman history has investigation been more 
active during the last twenty-five years than in that which runs from 
Caesar’s first consulship to his death. The approximate completion of the 
Corpus, the revision of the text of Cicero’s Letters, the studies in political 
history of Schmidt, Hirschfeld and Holzapfel, and in military history of 
Stoffel, Géler and others have greatly enlarged our knowledge of the facts 
and corrected our impressions of persons and events. With the results 
of this work down to the minutest details Grdébe in his notes and appen- 
dices has shown an intimate acquaintance. In fact he has himself made 
very important contributions to our knowledge. Following in the main 
the plan of the earlier volumes he has allowed Drumann’s text to stand 
unchanged, but has made additions or suggested modifications of Dru- 
mann’s statements in his notes. The longer additions to the work are 
placed in an appendix which runs from p. 693 to p. 827. There are seven- 
teen of these supplements, the more important of which deal with Caesar’s 
legions and legates in the several wars, with the outbreak of the Civil War, 
with Caesar’s dictatorships, with the Dyrrachium-Pharsalus campaign, 
and with the Roman calendar in the years 65-43 8. oc, The supplement 
last mentioned covers 72 pp., and is contributed by Prof. Ginzel, the well- 
known author of Spezieller Kanon der Sonnen- und Mondfinsternisse. 
Following a suggestion of Mommsen the editor in this volume has placed 
his own briefer comments at the foot of the page, and has thereby greatly 
facilitated the reading of the book. How thoroughgoing Grdbe’s 
revision has been may be seen by glancing at almost any page. Some- 
times a change in Drumann’s statements is called for by a change in the 
text of an ancient author (ef. e. g., p. 257, n. 9; 275, n. 3; 388, n. 9), or by 
a better interpretation of a passage, while sometimes investigations made 
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since Drumann’s time have materially altered the views of scholars (cf. 
e. g., p. 263, n. 4; 264, n. 1; 266, nn. 2,3). If it had been his purpose to 
do so, the editor could not have brought out in a more interesting, con- 
crete way, than his notes bring it out, the progress which has been made 
in Roman history in the last few decades. We cannot close this review, 
however, without noticing one defect in his plan of revision which con- 
cerns this volume particularly. Drumann’s harsh estimate of Cicero’s 
character and statesmanship is not commonly accepted by scholars today. 
That could, of course, be properly revised only by rewriting the text. 
Frank Frost ABBott 


Q. Asconit Pediani orationum Ciceronis quinque enarratio, 
recognovit brevique adnotatione critica instruxit Albertus 
Curtis Clark. Oxonii: e typographio Clarendoniano, 1907. 
Pp. xxxv+104. 3s. 6d. 


Cornelii Taciti Annalium ab excessu divi Augusti libri, recogno- 
vit brevique adnotatione critica instruxit C. D. Fisher. Ibid. 
No page numbers. $1.50. 


The transmission of Asconius is through a manuscript found by Poggio 
at St. Gall in 1416, which has since disappeared. The problem of the 
editor is therefore the reconstruction of the text of this lost codex, 
Poggio was accompanied by two friends, Zomini (Sozomenus) and Bar- 
tolomaeo di Montepoliciano. All three made copies of the manuscript, 
and those of the last two (codd. S and M) have come down to us. At 
the time when the last critical edition of Asconius was made, that of 
Kiessling and Schdll in 1875, it was believed that the copy made by 
Poggio was lost, although the MSS of Asconius with the exception of 
S and M were copied from this codex (known as P). As long ago as 1896 
(see Class. Rev. X, p. 301) Mr. Clark expressed the opinion that a manu- 
script at Madrid (cod. Matritensis x. 81) was the oldest of the Poggio 
family, and that it was possibly written by Poggio himself. In 1899 
(Class. Rev. XIII, p. 119) he still hesitated to assert positively that the 
Matritensis was the lost P, although this opinion was held by Krohn and 
others. In his edition, however, he designates it as P=Matritensis x. 81 
a Poggio scriptus. This new edition then not only gives us the text of 
Asconius in a more attractive form than before, but a new rescension of 
the text. Besides his own collation of P, the editor had the use of one 
made by Skutsch. An introduction gives an account of the life of 
Asconius together with a history and an examination of cod. P. The 
apparatus criticus, though not professing to be complete, is much fuller 
than is usual in the volumes of this series. 

No such good fortune has attended the editor of the Annals. He 
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has given a conservative text, following the codd. Medicei in a number of 
places where the other editors have departed from them. He has intro- 
duced but three conjectures of his own, including a change in the 
punctuation of 1. 53. 

Joun C. Roure 


On the Social Standing of Freedmen as Indicated in the Latin 
Writers, preceded by a discussion of the use and meaning of 
the words libertus and libertinus. By Joun Jackson 
Crumuey. PartI. Johns Hopkins Dissertation, Baltimore: 
privately printed, 1906, Pp. 1-43. 


The purpose of Dr. Crumley’s dissertation is stated by him to be “to 
collect the materials on which may be founded a historical survey of the 
social standing of the Roman freedmen.” The present part gives the data 
gathered apparently in full from Plautus to Suetonius and excerpted 
from the important later writings, including the law-codes. Inscriptions 
are not taken into account. Although the evidence they might give 
would very likely have agreed in the main with that drawn from literary 
sources, it is to be regretted that they were not employed;— in studies of 
this sort no distinction can be made between literature and inscriptions. 
Certainly if the study of the social standing of freedmen—the subject 
announced in the main title, but only touched on in the first half-page—is 
ever undertaken, it will have to be based primarily on epigraphical sources. 

After brief discussions of the suffixes -to and -ino which add nothing 
to our knowledge, Crumley quotes a large number of passages in which 
libertus and libertinus are used, supplementing his quotations in full by 
lists of passages in which the words appear, and comes to the conclusion 
that_libertus always means ‘one who has been freed from slavery,’ and 
that its use to indicate ‘relationship to patron,’ given in the lexica, is 
merely an attendant circumstance; libertinus is always an adjective 
denoting ‘one who is reckoned in the rank, the class, the category of 
liberti; and that in a single passage of Suetonius which has unduly 
influenced even modern writers, libertini is restricted to ‘the free-born 
sons of liberti.’ This is an interesting lexigraphical result. The study 
might well have occupied, under its proper title, a dozen pages in a 
journal. But the question arises whether we may not demand of our 
candidates for the doctorate results a little more weighty and significant. 
The writer of the present dissertation has shown great industry in gather- 
ing his material, but mere industry, commendable as it is, cannot be rated 
very high. A few significant contributions whereby our knowledge of 
the social position of the Roman freedman could be made more exact, 
would be worth many pages of confirmatory references. 

Cuirrorp HerscHet Moore 


HarvarkD UNIVERSITY 
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Homer und die altionische Elegie. Von Dietrich MUELDER. 
Hannover: List, 1906. Pp. 51. M. 1.50. 


This productive and original investigator advances two main theories 
concerned with the Iliad. The Odyssey is ignored. The Iliad is a unit, 
the poet had before him an older Iliad in which Achilles had no part. 
This poet added the hero Achilles, and in order to connect him with the 
poem in which he did not appear conceived the idea of the “ Wrath.” 
The “Wrath” is thus loose binding-material to connect Achilles with the 
original Iliad — books ii-viii and x-xii. How he has been added to dis- 
place an original hero in these books is seen in many examples, e. g., 


B. 768. dvop@v, ad péy’ dpurtos env TeAapwvos Alas: 
opp’ *Axircds pnviev’ 6 yap word Hépraros jer, 


Here, as elsewhere, the “Wrath” is the means by which Ajax is made 
subordinate and Achilles is added to the poem. Milder thus inverts 
the theory of Grote and others, who made Achilles the original hero 
of the Iliad. The second theory is that the Iliad was composed under 
the influence of the Ionic Elegiac poets, such as Callinus and Tyrtaeus. 
This is shown by the general composition of the poem, e. g., the 
preparations for battle, as in the advice of Nestor and the various 
details, are those of closed ranks of clans and tribes, where under 
perfect control great masses advance in silence. All this is in accord 
with the details of the time of Tyrtaeus, but when the armies meet it is 
not the armies which fight, but individuals, no “clans aiding clans;” it is 
not ovyy ivr, but paxpdv dvoas and Bory dyafds which are now praised. 
That is, in details of plans and preparations the poet describes his own 
times, but in the combat he falls back on epic tradition. The phrase 
ovyy iévas and B. 362: 


kpiv’ dvdpas kata piAa, xara ppyrpas, 'Aydueuvov. 

ds ppytpen dpytpndw dpiyn, Pira 3 pirors. 
and kindred ideas belong to elegiac poetry and the conditions of the 
poet’s age, while wpopayifev, paxpov dicas, Bony dyabds, Bon 8 doBeoros, 
belong to the material he took over into his poem. A second proof :of 
elegiac influence is based on individual passages, e. g., xxii. 71 ff. j 


véw 5€ re mavr’ éméorKer, 
dpnixtapevy, Sedaiyperw df yardk@ 
keioOau: mavta S& Kaha Oavovte wep, Ott. pavijy’ 


These are clearly words inciting young men to dare death, yet in Homer 
they urge flight. In Tyrtaeus they exhort the youth to die and save their 
sires. The added lines in Homer, describing the horror of being torn by 
dogs, destroy the picture there given of the beauty of the corpse of a 
young man. These lines are in place in Tyrtaeus, they are an adaptation 
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in Homer. The appeal to the Greeks in xv. 661 ff. to fight for children, 
wives, and possessions, is out of place in the story of the Iliad, as they were 
never in danger, but it was exactly for their safety that the elegiac poet 
inspired the Ionic warriors. Homer adapted this elegiac commonplace by 
adding the phrase “who are not present.” The verse ii. 204, ox dyafov 
moAvkowpavin: els Koipavos éotw, belongs to the struggles in which kings were 
overthrown or tyrants established; it is opposed to the whole spirit of the 
Iliad, but belongs to the age of elegiac poetry. xii. 243 efs oiwvds dpioros, 
dpiverOa rept rarpys. In Ionia the oracle was often bribed to betray the 
people, hence to arouse a people cast down by a venal priesthood the 
poet pleads the higher claim of country. No one had advised Hector 
to abandon his country, so there is no occasion for Homer using this 
thrilling verse of some elegiac poet. 

Milder has advanced startling yet convincing theories of the manner 
and age of the composition of the Iliad. However one may approve of 
the argument, it seems impossible that the Greeks themselves should 
have assigned such authority and antiquity to the Iliad had it been 
founded on poems of the age of Tyrtaeus and Callinus. 

Joun A. Scorr 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Quellen und Untersuchungen zur lateinischen Philologie des 
Mittelalters. Herausgegeben von Ludwig Traube. Band I, 
Heft 3: Untersuchungen zur Ueberlieferungsgeschichte der 
dltesten lateinischen Ménchsregeln. Von Heribert Plenkers. 
Manchen: Beck, 1906. Pp. xi+100. Mit zwei Tafeln. M. 7. 


This work, which completes the first volume of the new Quellen und 
Untersuchungen reminds us vividly of what scholarship, both classical 
and mediaeval, has lost by Traube’s death. The subject of the work recalls 
at once Traube’s brilliant investigations of the Textgeschichte der Regula 
S. Benedicti (1898). Completely reversing the methods of his predeces- 
sors, Schmidt and Wélfflin, Traube showed that the older extant MSS of 
the Benedictine rule represent a later and interpolated edition (3%), pre- 
pared, most probably, by Simplicius, the third abbot of Monte Cassino; 
certain younger MSS, on the other hand, descend almost immediately 
from the autograph of St. Benedict, of which a copy had been made by 
order of Charlemagne at the close of the eighth century. The best repre- 
sentative of this “normal text” (W), is Codex Sangallensis 914 (= A) 
copied directly and most carefully from Charlemagne’s MS in 817 or soon 
after, for Reginbert of Reichenau. With A and a few other MSS, it is pos- 
sible to reconstruct y well nigh exactly. = must be reckoned with now 
and then, since Benedict’s autograph may have been written in a difficult 
cursive hand, leading to mistakes in Charlemagne’s copy. 
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Dr. Plenkers, an intimate friend of Traube’s, and for some years a 
member of the Benedictine order, now takes up the subject afresh, in 
preparation for an edition of all the early monastic rules, which he will 
publish in the Vienna Corpus Scriptoruwm Ecclesiasticorum. He has 
collated and studied MSS both known and unknown, particularly four 
Spanish MSS and a recently discovered Tréves MS of Benedict of Aniane. 
This Benedict compiled in the early ninth century a collection of various 
monastic rules (Codex regularum) as well as a Concordantia Regularum. 
From the Tréves MS we can now corroborate Traube’s argument that 
Benedict had followed for the Regula Benedicti the Carolingian text. 
Plenkers’ minute investigations confirm Traube’s general results decis- 
ively. In only one particular does he find it necessary to modify them; 
he believes that the } recension is not the work of Simplicius or any one 
man, but is the result of a gradual process of error and emendation. But 
the instances adduced by Plenkers, it seems to me, rather prove than dis- 
prove Traube’s views. Unless more convincing evidence can be shown, 
there is no need of a new hypothesis. In any event, it is now possible to 
edit, with few chances of mistake, the original autograph of S. Benedict. 
Dom Morin has already (1900) published the Sangallensis, with an appa- 
ratus of readings from the important Monte Cassino MSS. Plenkers’ work 
contains other matters of interest and importance on Benedict of Aniane, 
on Holstenius and other seventeenth-century editors, on the transmission 


of martyrologies, and on the Regula Cassiani. 
E. K. Ranp 
HarvarD UNIVERSITY 


Aristotle, De Sensu and De Memoria. Text and Translation with 
Introduction and Commentary. By G. R. T. Ross. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1906. Pp. ix+303. 9s. 


Dr. Ross’s edition of the De sensu and De memoria is a revision of a 
doctoral dissertation presented to the University of Edinburgh, and as 
such is very creditable indeed. The text is that of Biehl, with slight 
changes which are noted. In 44la 14 the editor conjectures rvppovpévev 
“reddened” for rvpovpévwv “ignited” of the MS. Asa result of following 
Biehl so closely he sometimes gives an obviously wrong reading without 
supplying the means of correcting it. Thus in 4366 18: rd yap 93d du- 
Kpiva kat TO Avnpov airy wept THv Tpopyy, unless we are to have a new 
doctrine of the pronoun, airy is impossible, and we must read airy with 
the Berlin editors. Cf. 439a 3: dvrixe:ras yap TO éyxepddrw airy. Again 
in 448 a 17: ddd’ ds overorxa, yeve 8’ Erepa, we Ought at least to be informed 
that the Berlin edition reads, xaA@ oioroyxa. I have sometimes thought of 
Taira ds TVoTOLXa. 

The translation which accompanies the text, though not flawless, is 
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an improvement on all predecessors and shows a good understanding of the 
Greek and of Aristotle’s technical terminology. The introductory essay on 
Aristotle’s physiology and psychology of the senses is well written, and 
the commentary reveals a sufficient acquaintance with the Aristotelian 
literature of the subject. As a whole, then, the book will admirably fulfil 
its purpose which is to “meet the needs of students of philosophy who, 
not being expressly classical scholars, have hitherto had no adequate 
means of becoming acquainted with these two important works.” 

Reserving for another occasion discussion of some of the philosophical 
questions raised, I will confine myself here to the mention of a few pas- 
sages in which I am unable to accept Dr. Ross’s interpretation. 

436 a 11 ratra refers, I think, only to 7d50vy re kai Avy; if it explicitly 
included the preceding list yap would have been used instead of xai ydp. 

436 b 14, id & 78 Kal? Exacrov, etc.; not, “to each animal in its own 
proper nature touch and taste must necessarily accrue,” but rather “ pro- 
ceeding now to speak of the special senses in each case.” idi@ opposes 
the discussion of the special senses to aio@yors in general. This is appa- 
rent from the following 7 pév.. . . ai 8, etc. See also Plato, Tim. 65 B, 
Ta... . Kowa) (ra 8 év iSious wepeow: Perhaps we should read xa6’ éxaoryv. 
Cf. Michael ed. Wendland, p. 1, xai idiq wepi Exdorys tov aicPycewv. 

438 a 10, otd€ rw SHrov jv; not, “but he (Democritus) seems to have 
attained to no clear general theory,” etc. It is rather the science of his 
age which had not yet advanced so far. 

440 b 30, oyxediv ydp ert 7d airs wabos ovx ev Tois adrois, etc., “while as 
subjective phenomena they are practically identical, their vehicle is di- 
verse.” This interpretation, for which the notes argue, is refuted not only 
by 443 b 14, dep ev ra Yate 6 xvpds, Todr’ év TO dépe al dar. 7 dopy, but 
also, I think, by Plato, Tim., 67 E, éxe‘vwv waOjpara yeyovora év ddAw yéever 
Ta aura. 

450 a 20, eet ob8 viv raion da 7d yt) wavra xpdvov aicOnow exev, “since as 
facts are, all living beings do not possess it, because not all have a sense 
of time.” The meaning in free paraphrase is rather: (and this supposition 
that if memory depended on vois it would be denied to many animals that 
now possess it need not surprise us) “since even as things are all animals 
do not possess it because all have not the sense of time.” Dr. Ross’s 
notion that ovde viv rao refers to God or the heavenly bodies who are above 
not below memory is fantastic. He argues that éwef cannot carry any 
meaning analogous to that which I have given it. But a dissertation on 
érei would show that there are hardly any limits to its carrying power 
where the context supplies the matter of a transitional parenthesis. 

449 b 34, xai toirw © aicbdvera, etc., “and the organ of memory is that 
which enables us to perceive time,” rather: “and they remember by 
means of the organ by which they perceive time.” It is so taken by 
Themistius. 
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453 a 7, diuadepa dé rod pvynpovevew 7d. avapspvnoKerOar od povov Kata Tov 
xpovoy, “not merely in the superiority of the sense of time which it in- 
volves,” with the comment, p. 284, “evidently to have recollection proper 
one must remember yérpw.”’ But it is not at all evident. All proper 
memory as opposed to mere pov) aicOjparos requires a definite conscious- 
ness of the past as does dvduvyors, to accept provisionally Aristotle’s un- 
justifiably rigid distinction. But it is impossible to see how dvduvyors of 
a proper name for example involves a measured memory of the precise 
interval since the original experience more than pvjpn does. Themistius 
glosses xara tov xpovov by mpdrepov yap 7) pvnun THs dvauvjcews. Michael 
takes it in the same way. And this simple interpretation is probably 
right. 
Pavut SHorey 


Die Prdposition als sinnverstarkendes Prdfix im Rigveda, in den 
homerischen Gedichten und in den Lustspielen des Plautus 
und Terenz. Von KATHARINE VON GARNIER, geb. MOEWES. 
Leipzig: Privately printed, 1906. Pp. vi+65. 


This pamphlet seems to be a pleasant example of the pursuit of 
“knowledge for the sake of knowledge.” Mrs. von Garnier devoted 
herself to linguistic studies primarily for the sake of companionship 
with her sons, and thence conceived the idea of preparing herself for the 
doctorate. 

Of the prepositions examined in the dissertation, the Sanskrit dti, 
abhi, uid, pdri, prd, and vt; the Greek dui, dud (Za), é, xard, epi, mpd, 
trép, and lastly the Latin com, de, per, prae, and pro are found to have 
an intensive force in composition. This always bears some relation to the 
original local sense, yet prepositions of similar meaning do not necessarily 
develop alike in different languages. As the intensive force increases the 
local force diminishes. The first stage of development appears in com- 
position with the verbs “to be” and “to become.” This appears clearly 
in the Rigveda, is rare in Homer, and no longer existent in Plautus and 
Terence. The apparently intensive use of év and in is denied, that of 
super and ex ascribed chiefly to Greek influence. 

There are occasional inaccuracies in quotation, and some misprints, 
none of which, however, is serious. A few changes should be made in 
the references: p. 36, 1. 3 from the bottom read p. 436 for p. 430. In the 
third paragraph of p. 5 read VIII, 92, 6 for VIII, 81, 6, and in 1. 6 from 
the bottom read VIII, 89, 6 for VIII, 78, 6 and VIII, 97, 9 for VIII, 86, 9. 
In the next line read VIII, 97, 10 for VIII, 86, 10 and VIII, 98, 2 for 
VIII, 87, 2. At the top of p. 43 read Merc. 143 for Men. 143. 

Ivy KeLLeRMAN 
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Horace’s Alcaic Strophe. By Leon JosiaH Ricwarpson. Uni- 
versity of California Publications: Classical Philology I, 
No. 6, 1907. Pp. 175+ 204. $0.25. 


This paper answers statistically the question, How did Horace 
arrange words, regarded purely as groups of syllables, without reference 
to meaning, in the several lines of the alcaic strophe? The author 
then finds that the statistics support Hephaestion’s description of 
the eleven-syllabled alcaic line; it is an epionic trimeter catalectic, 
=---|---v-|--t. Further, the nine-syllabled alcaic is an 
iambic dimeter hypercatalectic; the ten-syllabled line is logaoedic in the 
ancient sense, dactylic dipody plus ditrochee. 

No doubt it is well that some one should be willing to do such labori- 
ous counting as is here summed up; the facts may prove to have a 
meaning. But the paper illustrates anew the need of judgment and a 
broader view to make such work profitable. Was such counting needed 
to discover, does it in any degree strengthen, Professor Richardson’s con- 
clusions as to the last two lines of the strophe? ‘Evidences of iambic 
movement are seen in the sequence of quantities,” he tells us on p. 185. 
Why, of course! And as to the first line, even if his reasoning were 
cogent, what of it? Who disputes that Hephaestion’s description is 
metrically correct? But toassume that this metrical description describes 
the rhythm, as the new metricians do, simply begs the question. By his 
remarks on p. 187 it would seem that the author has given little attention 
to Aristoxenos— here also following the new metricians. He seems not 
to understand what an irrational foot is. Does he really imagine that 
cdnés, when made an irrational iambus, was indistinguishable from canés? 
Other loose statements or serious misconceptions cannot be taken up 
here; but how could one collect these statistics without once noticing 
their bearing on the questions about the relation between word-accent 
and ictus? The tables offer interesting suggestions for such a study. If 
the author will re-examine his material from this point of view, he might 
arrive at some valuable results. 

T. D. Goopett 


YALE UNIVERSITY 











